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Joseph C. Grew Elected to Presidency of the 


National Cathedral Association 


Enthusiasm Is Keynote as Chairmen from Thirty-one 
States Assemble for Annual Meeting 


HE spirit which animated the annual meeting of 

the National Cathedral Association, May 13-15 

at Washington Cathedral, was vividly expressed 
in the brief talk given by the newly-elected association 
president, the Honorable Joseph C. Grew. “TI believe,” 
he said, “in the National Cathedral Association. 
ize that Washington Cathedral plays and is going to 
play an increasing part as a center and symbol and in- 
spiration in the spiritual life of our nation. We might 
summarize our philosophy in the words, ‘Make no little 
plans. They have no magic to stir men’s blood’.” 


I real- 


Mr. Grew, one-time ambassador to Japan and former 
special assistant to the Secretary of State, was elected 
at the first meeting of the newly-constituted board of 
trustees on Tuesday, May 13, and introduced to the 
state and area chairmen at the business meeting Wednes- 
day morning by Dean Suter. Other officers elected are: 
vice president, Mrs. Shaun Kelly of Richmond, Mass.; 
secretary, Miss Virginia C. Cork of Charleston, W. Va.; 
and treasurer, Mr. Lloyd B. Wilson of Washington. 

One of the encouraging features of this year’s meet- 
ing was the announcement, by Mr. Benjamin W. 
Thoron, Cathedral business manager, of the financial 
contribution made annually by the N. C. A. to the 
Cathedral, an amount which represents nearly 10 per 
cent of the annual maintenance and operating budget. 
Another encouraging fact was the increasingly wider 
geographical spread of N. C. A. which was reflected in 
the attendance of chairmen from thirty-one different 
states. 


The feeling of worthwhile accomplishment engendered 
by. these reports, the inspiration given by the beauty of 
' the Cathedral itself, the spring freshness of the close, 
and a sense of new confidence in the future brought 
about by the “streamlining” operations performed in 


reorganizing the association, gave strength and enthus- 
asm to all the meetings and discussions of future N. C. 
A. work. A report of the organization changes effected 
by Bishop Dun’s special committee this spring was made 
to the members by Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel as follows: 

The National Cathedral Association was organized 
by a group of friends in 1898 to help maintain the wor. 
ship and work of Washington Cathedral. In 1933 it 
was incorporated under the laws of the District of Co 
lumbia in order to give legal status for the receiving of 
gifts by pledges and bequests. A board of trustees was 
organized at that time to administer the activities and 
finances of the association. In recent years the board 
has had a membership of nine. 

Several months ago a movement to enlarge the board's 
membership, to make it more representative of the sev- 
eral groups of friends and more efficient in adminis 
tration, was begun. A committee composed of the 
Bishop of Washington, the Dean of the Cathedral, 
the President of the, National Cathedral Association, 
the Chairman of the National Women’s Committee, 
and other friends met voluntarily to consider a plan of 
reorganization. Since the devoted members of the Ne- 
tional Women’s Committee had been so successful in a 
campaign to complete the Woman’s Porch and so active 
in organizing committees in many states, a tentative 
plan of reorganization was first submitted to the execu: 
tive committee of the Women’s Committee, was adopted 
unanimously and then sent to the board of trustees of 
the National Cathedral Association. This old board 
adopted the plan and recommended new by-laws which 
were revised and adopted at the first meeting of the 
new board of trustees, held at the Cathedral on May 
13, 1947. 
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The new by-laws provide that the board of trustees 
shall consist of the President of the National Cathedral 
Association, ex-officio, and 17 members as follows: 


(a) Four members of the Cathedral Chapter, includ- 
in the Bishop and the Dean, to be elected by the 
Chapter. The Dean of the Cathedral shall act 
as chairman of the board of trustees. 


The chairman for Washington, D. C. 


Six state chairmen, who shall be elected by ballot 
by the state or diocesan chairmen for three years 
and shall be eligible for election for only one 
more consecutive term. 

Six members at large who shall be elected by 
ballot by the state or diocesan chairmen for three 
years and shall be eligible for election for only 
one more consecutive term. 


Section 2 of Article 3 of the by-laws provides for the 
selection of an executive committee. 

Section 2—The board of trustees shall select from its 
membership an executive committee of seven, including 
the Dean of the Cathedral and the president of the asso- 
ciation, ex-officio. This committee shall administer the 
affairs of the association between meetings of the board, 
and shall prepare plans and reports for the consideration 
of the board. It shall meet at least four times a year, 
unless otherwise determined by the board of trustees. 

The results of the election, held by mail, of twelve 
members of the board of trustees, were: three years’ 
term, Mr. Randolph Bishop of Washington, Miss Cork, 
Mrs. Ewen C. MacVeagh of New York City, Mrs. 
Kelly; two years’ term, Mr: Edwin N. Lewis of Wash- 
ington, Mrs. Wedel, Mrs. Sifford Pearre of Baltimore, 
Md., Mrs. Della Black of Syracuse; one year term; Mrs. 
Allan Forbes of Boston, Mr. Thoron, Miss Mary Johns- 
ton of Glendale, Ohio, Mrs. Frank Johns, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Because of its wider representation of and closer in- 
tegration with the many groups of active friends in all 
states, there is reason to believe that the National Cathe- 
dral Association faces a period of greatly increased activ- 
ity and growth. Basic studies of possibilities are being 
made and programs of recruiting new members will be 
inaugurated at an early date. 

The three-day program for the chairmen opened with 
an extended tour of the Cathedral under the leadership 
of Mrs. James A. Saltsman, chief pilgrim aide. Even- 
song followed and dinner was served in the College of 
Preachers, where many of the state chairmen were stay- 
ing. In the evening Richard W. Dirksen, assistant or- 


ganist and choirmaster, played a recital on the great 
organ for the delegates and members of the Washington 
N.C.A., as well as the general public. 

Wednesday’s full schedule started with the celebra- 
tion of Holy Communion in the Chapel of the Resur- 
rection. The first general session, in the morning, took 
the form of a panel discussion on field work and meth- 
ods. The participants, introduced by Mrs. Black, were 
Miss Cork; Mrs. Lyall Dean of Worcester, Mass.; Miss 
Elizabeth I. Burt of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. Donald C. 
Stevenson of Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. E. M. Archer of 
Little Rock, Ark.; and the Rev. Dr. Charles Sheerin, 
rector of Epiphany Church, Washington, who pre- 
sented a rector’s point of view. Each chairman told 
first why she was working for the National Cathedral 
Association. As was to be expected, the reasons varied. 
Although several mentioned the ecumenical work of the 
Cathedral, others felt that the primary reason was the 
significance of the Cathedral’s position as a leader 
among Episcopal churches. The educational and philan- 
thropic work done on the hill were also mentioned, as 
was the necessity for finding in this great church an 
expression of the will toward world peace. More spe- 
cifically the discussion leaders presented their own meth- 
ods of interesting, enrolling, and encouraging area, 
diocesan, and parish chairmen. 


0 eh 


WASHINGTON CHAIRMAN NAMED 


Mrs. James Martin Barnes has been named 
chairman of the Washington Committee of the 
National Cathedral Association. 
of her appointment was made late in May by Mr. 
Grew, national president of N.C. A. Mrs. Barnes, 


Announcement 


mother of two St. Albans boys, is an active mem- 
ber of St. John’s Church, Georgetown, where she 


Old Georgetown 
A former newspaper columnist, 


man of the annual benefit 
Houses Tour. 
she is the wife of a Washington lawyer who served 
two terms as a Democratic congressman from IIli- 
nois and also as special administrative assistant to 
the late President Roosevelt. 


Mrs. Barnes will be formally presented to Wash- 
ington N. C. A. members at a reception early in 


the fall. 
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| is social welfare secretary and has served as chair- 
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Miss Mabel B. Turner, principal of the National 
Cathedral School for Girls, was hostess at luncheon at 
the school, after which the group went to the Bishop’s 
Garden for the annual Rogation Service. Sunshine on 
the bright new green of the grass and shrubs, the flowers, 
and the darker green of the box hedges, made a beau- 
tiful setting for this traditional blessing of the husband- 
men of the world. Prayers were offered for the fruitful- 
ness of the earth and the laborers, and for wisdom and 
generosity in the distribution of the harvest. Dean Suter, 
assisted by the Cathedral clergy and boys of the choir, 
conducted the service, which was held in procession form, 
stations being made at designated places, ending on the 
Pilgrim Steps. 

The customary procedure of having an individual 
make a general report of Cathedral activities was 
dropped this year in favor of a “demonstration staff 
meeting.” Association members gathered in the Girls’ 
School auditorium to watch and listen to a reenactment 
of one of the regular semi-monthly meetings conducted 
by Dean Suter for representatives of the working staff. 
Reports were made of procedures, needs, and accom- 
plishments of the various Cathedral departments, in- 
cluding grounds, verger’s staff, curator’s office, publicity, 
Christmas cards, engineering, worship, library, building 
fund, Herb Cottage, pilgrim aides, music, College of 
Preachers, and finance. The complete informality and 
cross-questioning of this method gave the N.C.A. group 
a very vivid picture of the variety of duties and talents 
necessary for the daily operation of the Cathedral. 


The social event of the program was the dinner held 
Wednesday evening at the Sulgrave Club, at which Mrs. 
Dun, Mrs. Albert H. Lucas, Mrs. Suter, and Mrs. 
Wedel were hostesses, assisted by a group of Washing- 
ton women who helped make the out-of-town guests wel- 
come and presided at the tables. After dinner Bishop 
Dun extended a more formal greeting and introduced 
Canon Merritt F. Williams, associate chairman of the 
building fund campaign. 


Canon Williams gave a comprehensive factual account 
of the campaign, from its instigation to the present 
time, explaining the details of the plan of operation, 
where there has been success, where mistakes have been 
made. Particularly he made clear exactly what the rela- 
tionship of the N.C.A. members is to the campaign 
effort, pointing out that as the N.C.A. is constituted by 
the Cathedral’s friends throughout the country, so it is 
to them that the campaign workers must turn for help. 
This help, he explained, will not always be canvassing, 
but it will be providing assistance in becoming ac- 


quainted in the city or town in question. As the asso. 
ciation members represent Washington Cathedral to the 
other members of their communities, so they must realize 
that their interest sets the pattern for the interest of 
others, for “no river can rise higher than its source.” 


The board of trustees met again on Thursday morning 
to study policies and plan programs for the coming year, 
An executive committee was named to include: Mr, 
Grew, Dean Suter, Mrs. Kelly, Canon Williams, Mrs, 
Wedel, and Mrs. MacVeagh. 

Marking the close of the meetings, an Ascension Day 
celebration of Holy Communion was held in the great 
choir at 11 a.m. Bishop Dun was the celebrant and Dean 
Suter preached, taking for his theme the thought that 
Washington Cathedral must stand for the highest and 
the best, both in the service it renders and the service 
which we, through it, render to God. Emphasizing that 
the spiritual life of the Cathedral must grow with the 
building, if the visions of the future are to be truly 
realized, Dean Suter spoke of some of the many great 
dreams of further service he held for it: a school of 
church music for organists, music teachers, and bell. 
ringers, a choir school which might select its students 
much as the national military academies do, establish- 
ment of a printing press similar in plan to a university 
press, a school for instruction in making altar silks and 
linens, a college of liturgics, and studios for metal work- 
ers, stained glass workers, and other artists. 

On this note of inspiration and hope the 1947 meet- 
ings of N.C.A. came to a formal close. 


Present at the meetings were: Mrs. E. M. Archer of Little 
Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Charles Bacon, Mrs. Allan Forbes, Miss 
Elizabeth Burt, and Mrs. Samuel Eliot of Boston, Mass.; Mrs. 
Cleveland Bacon, Mrs. Lucy W. Dodge, Miss Florence Schie- 
ren, Mrs. Atwood Violet, and Mrs. Francis Thurber of New 
York City; Miss Carolyn Barkalow of Denver, Colo.; Mrs. 
Della Hancock Black and Mrs. Arthur Meyers of Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Mrs. Alexander F. Chisholm of Laurel, Miss.; Mrs. 
George C. Christian of Minneapolis, Minn.; Miss Virginia C. 
Cork and Mrs. V. E. Holcombe of Charleston, W. Va.; Mrs. 
E. C. Griffith of Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. Alexander Hay of 
Longview, Wash.; Mrs. William Horsfall of Coos Bay, Ore. 
Mrs. Frank H. Johns of Richmond, Va.; Miss Mary Johnston 
of Glendale, Ohio; Mrs. Robert I. Laggren and Mrs. Ernest 
L. McCutcheon of Middletown, Conn.; Mrs. Arthur McGraw 
and Mrs. Donald B. Stevenson of Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. 
Clarence Blair Mitchell, Far Hills, N. J.; Miss Janice Over- 
field of Salt Lake City, Utah; Mrs. Louis D. Simmonds of 
Charleston, S. C.; Mrs. Frank Trau of Sherman, Texas; Mrs. 
E. A. Van Valkenburg of Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Irving War- 
ner of Wilmington, Del.; Mrs. W. B. White and Miss Marion 
Ridgeley of Augusta, Ga.; Mrs. W. C. White and Mrs. C. E. 
Murray of Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. George T. Wofford, Mrs. 

(Continued on page 40) 





Physicians Window 


HE Physician’s Window, first of a series of North 

Transept windows which will commemorate the re- 

lationship of the professions of medicine, law, and 
education to religion, was dedicated on Sunday afternoon, 
June 1, by the Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, before a congrega- 
tion which included leading medical men of Washington 
and vicinity. The address, on “Religion and Medicine,” 
was made by Frank J. Sladen, M.D., physician-in-chief 
at the Henry Ford Hospital in Detroit and a member 
of the Committee on Religion and Health of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

The new window, given in memory of Elmer Burkitt 
Freeman, M.D., by his widow, is the northernmost of 
three in the east wall of the transept. It is conceived in 
full color with ruby, blue, and yellow predominating 
and with secondary colors introduced to complete a 
harmony of transluscent glass. 

Consisting of three lancets and tracery, the window 
depicts in the center lancet a beautiful and dignified 
figure of Christ, the Great Physician. He is clothed in 
simple garments of ruby and white, such as he might 
have worn as He walked through the streets of the Holy 
City, healing as He went. In a scene below, He is 
shown healing a leper. 

In the right lancet Sir Wilfred Grenfell is portrayed 
as a young man, his hand resting on a snowshoe and 
above his head the “Strathcona” and an iceberg. He is 
clothed in the costume which he wore in Labrador during 
his many missions of mercy. Below is an amusing rep- 
resentation of the country doctor hastening to call on 
a patient by horse and buggy. Above, the stork is 
flying in the same direction. 

The left lancet contains the figure of Louis Pasteur, 
the great medical scientist, holding a test tube and scroll. 
He is surrounded by medicine bottles and test tubes 
symbolizing his medical research. In the panel below 
a doctor is shown in a medical laboratory with the im- 
plements of his profession. 

Above the figures of Louis Pasteur and Sir Wilfred 


Grenfell are two adoring angels, kneeling. 


The Physician’s Window in the North Transept, Washington 
Cathedral, was dedicated on June 1, 1947. The central figure 
is Christ, the Great Healer. The small panel beneath depicts 
the healing of a leper. At the left is Louis Pasteur; at the 
right, Sir Wilfred Grenfell. A modern laboratory scene is 
below Dr. Pasteur and at the bottom of the right lancet a 
stork is pictured flying beside a “horse and buggy” doctor. 
The window was designed and created by Wilbur Herbert 


Burnham of Boston. 











In the tracery can be seen the Red Cross, Tuberculosis 
Cross, the Caduceus, the Pool of Bethesda, the brazen 
serpent and, at the apex of the window, the Dove sym- 
bolizing the Holy Spirit. 

Color has endowed this window with depth and a 
deeply devotional atmosphere united to create a glowing 
pattern of colored light. Although the figure drawing 
is formalized and decorative, it is nevertheless articulate 
and powerful as one sees the window in its-lofty location 
in the North. Transept. 

The window was designed by Wilbur Herbert Burn- 
ham, his son, and a staff of highly skilled artists and 
craftsmen. 

In May Mr. Burnham was presented with the Crafts- 
manship Medal of the American Institute of Architects 
for “distinguished achievement in stained glass.” His 
work in Washington Cathedral includes the western- 
most window in the clerestory of the choir, depicting 
the Angel of the Annunciation; the window in the first 
bay of the nave on the north side, depicting St. Joan of 
Arc; and, in collaboration with Mr. Joseph Reynolds, 
the Statesmen’s window in the North Transept and 
the three Te Deum windows in the apse. 

The Craftsmanship Medal citation reads: “To Wilbur 
Herbert Burnham, Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass: By your exceptional ability in the 
field of ecclesiastical art, by your study of the works of 
the masters of the craft in European cathedrals and 
churches, together with your knowledge of design, color, 
and craftsmanship, you have adorned with glowing win- 
dows many great American churches as well as lesser 
structures devoted to religious education both here and 
abroad. 

“For your work as a designer of church windows over 
many years, for your business integrity, and for the 
personal qualities which have won for you the respect 
and confidence of architects and clients throughout the 
nation, The American Institute of Architects presents 
to you its Craftsmanship Medal.” 

Dr. Freeman, in whose memory the new window was 
given, was physician-in-charge at Maryland General Hos- 
pital, Baltimore, at the time of his death in 1942. He 
was also gastro-enterologist at University Hospital and 
at the Church Home and Infirmary, and a member of 
the staff of Union Memorial Hospital. 

Born in Matoon, Illinois, February 5, 1875, Dr. Free- 
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Elmer Burkitt Freeman, M.D., in whose memory the 
Physician’s Window was given. 


man was graduated in science from Austin College 
(Illinois) in 1896. Four years later he received his 
medical degree at the old Baltimore Medical College 
and the following year did graduate work at Johns 
Hopkins. 

He was a member of the American College of Phy- 
sicians, the American Gastro-Enterological Association, 
the American Medical Association, the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, the Baltimore City 


Medical Association, and the Southern Medical Asso 


ciation, and was a leading member of the Maryland J 


Tuberculosis Association. He also held honorary mem- 


bership in the State Medical Society of Minnesota, @ . 
fellowship in the Premier Congrés International de Gas J 
tro-Enterologie, and a fellowship in the National Society § 


for the Advancement of Gastro-Enterology. 





Church Embroidery 


By VIVIAN INGHAM, B.A. 


HURCH embroidery is a vast subject and in a 

short article such as this probably the most satis- 

factory approach is to try to put the matter in 
some sort of reasonable and historical perspective. It is 
not proposed to discuss any particular pieces of em- 
broidery in detail, as without intimate knowledge of 
forms and stitches and many illustrations, the verbal 
description entailed would be merely tedious. 


What is perhaps of more general interest is to show 
the place of embroidery in the growth and development 
of the Christian Church and to see how the economic 
and political life of Europe and later the New World 
brought about various changes in design and technique. 


ByZANTINE AND ORIENTAL INFLUENCE 


It was only with the adoption of Christianity as a 
state religion and its recognition as a political force by 
Constantine the Great in 313 A.D. that, with the cessa- 
tion of persecution, it was possible for the details of 
Christian religious ceremony to develop. Constantine 
moved the capital of the Roman Empire to Byzantium 
and it was largely for this reason that Eastern European 


and oriental forms are to be found in so many Christian 
designs, 


Apart from its spiritual appeal, Christianity could be 
practised side by side with other Eastern religions with- 
out any undue disturbance. The worship of Isis in 
Egypt and the teachings of Mithras in Persia were akin 
to Christianity in the hierarchy of priests, monks, and 
acolytes. The early Church vestments were simply a 
development of Graeco-Roman dress worn by the man 
in the street: hence their basically simple shape. The 
tunic, for instance, was first made of wool, then of linen, 
and by the sixth century it had become unfashionable 
and was only retained by the Church, later to develop 
into various forms of alb and surplice. 

. The dalmatic, named after Dalmatia, was first fash- 
ionable in Rome in the second century. The chasuble 
was originally a plain cloak, cut almost circular, with a 


hole for the head, at first worn by slaves and soldiers 
and later elaborated to become fashionable in the third 
century. By the ninth century many of the vestments 
had become set aside entirely for religious use, as fash- 
ions had, of course, changed. 

Our knowledge of the actual designs used is derived 
largely from mosaics and pictures, and it is impossible 
to tell whether the garments worn by the figures were 
woven or embroidered, for actual pieces of fabric of 
early date are very rare. During the fifth and sixth 
centuries Christian symbols and figure-subjects began 
to ke used, and during the seventh century circular 
motifs kecame more usual. Constantinople was a great 
centre of production though, again, we do not know to 
what extent embroidery was used as decoration; but the 
standard of weaving was high, and craftsmen from the 
Eastern Empire settled in Sicily and Southern Italy. 
Later, under the stimulus of such men as the Norman 
rulers of Sicily and the enlightened Hohenstaufen Fred- 
erick II, who appreciated the beautiful things of life, 
the fame of their textiles was firmly established. 

Persian influence, also, played a great part and was 
responsible for the sumptuousness of many Church de- 
signs used in both weaving and embroidery. From very 
early times silk came from China along the road known 
as the Silk Route, and was a much-coveted luxury. As 
time went on gold and jewels were lavishly used, es- 
pecially after what is known as the Iconoclastic period 
in the eighth century. 

The rise of Mohammedanism in the seventh century 
brought Western Europe into abrupt and savage con- 
tact with Muslim culture. Quickly the Mohammedans 
spread their rule from China to Spain. Starting in 
the Eastern Mediterranean their conquests spread first 
further East to Persia, then to Egypt and round the 
southern shores of the Mediterranean. By 732 France 
was invaded through Spain, and only Charles Martel’s 
victory at the battle of Poitiers in that year saved North- 
ern Europe from forcible conversion to Islam. The 
Arab empire, with its capital at Damascus, soon broke 
up, for the Arabs were not politically minded and showed 
neither the aptitude nor inclination for a settled life. 
Their place was more or less taken by the Turkish 
hordes from central Asia who poured in to Syria and 
Armenia. The last remnants of the Eastern Empire 
in Asia Minor disappeared and the Emperor appealed 
to the Pope for help against the Infidels. 

Thus was the great Crusade movement set on foot, 
causing, irom the eleventh to the beginning of the 
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thirteenth centuries, an almost continual stream of 
armies and feudal bands to and from the Holy Land. 
Often their purpose was genuine in intent: to rescue 
the Holy Places from Turkish rule; but frequently the 
Crusaders had ulterior motives. We must remember 
that after the early Crusades several small Latin king- 
doms were set up, whose rulers lived in luxury and dis- 
sipation. 

This contact of Western civilization with the Holy 
Land also helped to spread oriental influence in the field 
of textile design. Crusaders passed through Byzantium 
on their way East, as well as by ship through the 
Mediterranean, and as a result there was a great increase 
in trading. The great overland trade routes spread 
their tentacles from the Middle East right across Eu- 
rope, and the great seasonal fairs, such as the one at 
Nijni Novgorod, acted as an added stimulus. 


Speaking of the twelfth century in his book Byzantine 
Art, Professor Talbot Rice says: “Embroideries were 
also probably in use, though we know little of them 
before the Paleologue period. From that time on this 
technique was much elaborated for the decoration of 
altar-cloths bearing the Body of Our Lord, which were 
used on Good Friday. They are found all over the 
Orthedox world from this time onward, and it is not 


always easy to date them on stylistic grounds alone, 
although the best work is usually found before the fif- 
teenth century.” 


Althcugh Byzantine culture declined as a result of 
the political upheavals already mentioned, it must no: 
be forgotten that it long withstood barbarian pressure. 
It was from Byzantium, the meeting place of East and 
West, that Christianity was carried to the Slavoniz p2o- 
ples in Russia and the Balkan countries. The Russian 
and Greek Churches of today, with their colourful cere- 
moxizs, are its direct spiritual descendants, and it is from 
Byzantium, again, that the gold and pearl decorations, 
meta! avd mosaic work, are inherited. Sufficient justice 
has pre‘ably not been done to the artistic influence of 
the Byzantine Empire; but Ly its stimulus, whether coa- 
scious or unconscious we do not know, contacts between 
the Eastern and Western ends of the Mediterranean 
were maintained throughout mediaeval times. 


REVIVAL OF THE WESTERN EMPIRE 


It was not until the end of the eighth century that any 
clear-cut political pattern could be seen again in the West 
after the fall of the Roman Empire. But Charles the 
Great, by his coronation as Emperor in 800, brought 
the added dignity of a peacemaker to his role of ruler 


of Western Europe. By his support he gave the Papacy 
a position of unparalleled spiritual influence among the 
principalities of Europe. 


By the ninth century there had emerged much of that 
European culture which was to bear such magnificent 
fruit in mediaeval times. Indeed, in both Britain and 
Ireland Christianity had taken small but firm roots, 
In particular the illumination of manuscripts and callig. 
raphy were done by outstanding and unfortunately un. 
known artists among the monks in some of the more 
important monasteries. In spite of the invasions of 
various Northern European peoples, such as the Jutes, 
Angles, Saxons, and Vikings, and the relapse from 
Christianity following the departure of the Roman le. 
gions, the Church was alone the source of learning and 
culture. Throughout Europe, indeed, the Church stood 
for peace in the midst of strife, for stability amid a con- 
stantly changing life of hardship and danger. It is 
probably difficult for us in the modern times to realise 
what an important part religion played in the lives of 
men and women. The feudal system of society which 
made the great lords responsible for the welfare of their 
dependents, tenants and serfs of various kinds, served 
the political needs of men from roughly the end of the 
eighth to the fourteenth centuries, while on the spiritual 
side Holy Church assumed responsibility for men’s souls. 

This feudal system was in a great degree followed 
also by the servants of Holy Church, and it is between 
the ninth and the thirteenth centuries that the forms of 
most Church vestments became, so to speak, finally 
crystallized. Gloves, mitres, shoes, and stockings had 
come into liturgical use, the last two being reserved for 
cardinals and bishops. By the twelfth century mitre 
and gloves were worn by all bishops. During this period 
too, vestments were more richly wrought, due to the 
growing temporal power of the Church. Militant 
Church orders, such as the Knights Templars, possessed 
vast riches, and the monastic orders also grew vety 
wealthy. 

Much has frequently been made of the symbolism 
expressed by the use of various vestments for certaif 
curposes and the motifs worked thereon; but probably 
much of this has been exaggerated and it is more likely 
that in the early days at least some of the design used 
was spontaneous. There did, however, grow up in the 
Western Church a certain sequence of liturgical colours: 
the white, red, green, and violet, whose seasonable uses 
are well known. The Eastern Church, on the othet 
hand, had no such sequence of colours. 

Records exist which prove that large and intricate 
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pieces of embroidery, such as the altar frontals, hang- 
ings, and vestments, were made as early as the end of 
the eighth century. It is not known where or how these 
fine works werz produced, but nunneries and mozasteries 
were undoubtedly responsible for many of them. These 
places were the fount of learning and artistic study and 
it was inevitable that the crafts taught there should 
be carried to the homes of the nobility, where ladies and 
their waiting women wiled away their leisure hours and 
the dark winter days with fine needlework for ecclesias- 
tical use. 


ENcuisH MeEpIAEVAL EMBROIDERY 


English Church embroidery was outstanding in the 
Middle Ages. As early as the seventh century we hear 
of ecclesiastical needlework being done. Later Alfred 
the Great’s father visited Rome and gave to the Church 
of St. Peter a silk alb decorated with gold embroidery. 
During the tenth century several English queens, among 
them Canute’s two wives, 
were famous for their nee- 
dlework. Best known of all, 
of course, is the famous Ba- 
yeux tapestry, which, though 
not strictly speaking Church 
embroidery, was probably 
worked at the instigation of 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, 

William the 
half-brother. 

During the period be- 
tween 1250 and 1340 Opus 
Anglicanum, i 


Conqueror’s 


rot 
tC 


as 
called, became renowned 
throughout Christendom. 
Many pieces found their 


w2y rot only to the treasir- 


it was 


it of English cathedrals 
and chur-"cr, but alco to the 
European continent, where 
many magnificent ex-mples 
are still to be seen. Byzan- 
tine influence is clearly no- 
ticeable, especially in te fig- 


ures, with their dark out- Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 


with petit point flowers of the 
ness of the risen Christ. The 


lines and heavily-accentuat- 
ed eyes. But it is the purely 
Gothic element, somehow 
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suited to the English temperament, which gives these 
embroideries their extrem2 grace and an indefinite sense 
of spontaneity, as though the embroiderer knew exactly 
what he was about, and had faith and confidence in 
himself to handle his subject-matter and materials in 
such a way as they have never been used before or since. 
Copes, chasubles, dalmatics, altar-cloths, and many 
other embroideries appear to have been made in great 
profusion, and it is to be regretted that it has not been 
possible to include here many illustrations. Star-shapes, 
quatrefoils, and other Gothic forms were used, together 
with many motifs taken direct from nature. Towards 
the end of the period architectural forms, arches, can- 
opies and so on, were more frequently to be found. Fine 
examples of English Church embroidery persist right on 
into the sixteenth century, but after the fourteenth 
inspiration seems somehow to have died, and many 
of the designs are adaptations of those used earlier. 
(Continued on page 34) 


An antique robe and accessories made for a priest of the Russian Orthodox Church of the 


Of white silk shot with silver embroidery, the robe is enriched 
Holy Land, objects connected with the crucifixion, and a like- 
robe, with five accessory pieces, was presented to Washington 


Cathedral in 1944 by the late Theodore W. Noyes, one of. the signers of the Cathedral 


charter in 1893. 





St. Marks Cathedral Parish a Spiritual Force 


By THe VeneraBce WILLIAM FRANCIS BULKLEY, D.D. 


HE closing days of the Civil War suggested to 

the leaders of the Episcopal Church the probabil- 

ity that a considerable number of men from the 
disbanding armies would wander into the great un- 
known West to seek places where they could rebuild 
their war-torn lives. Little then was known of the re- 
sources or even the extent of our great inter-mountain 
empire. There were some settlers in it, but it was chief- 
ly known as a difficult country of mountains and In- 
dians through which men traveled to California and 
Oregon. 

On May 1, 1867 Daniel Sylvester Tuttle was con- 
secrated Bishop of Montana, Idaho, and Utah. So 
little was known of the region covered by these names 
that on his way out, when he stopped at Fort Bridger, 
Wyoming, and held services, he informed the congrega- 
tion that they lived in his jurisdiction and he would, as 
their Chief Pastor, visit them when it was possible. 


When the House of Bishops elected this young and 
vigorous bishop to this vast inter-mountain section of 
the country they were thinking of following the migra- 
tions of the people from the East and were little or not 
at all concerned with the fact that just some twenty 
years before the Mormons had opened up a settlement 
at Salt Lake City in Utah. The new bishop was sent 
to care for the wandering people drifting to new lands 
from the unsettling influences of the Civil War. They 
were going West, they had needs, and the Church was 
going to go with and care for them. 


When Bishop Tuttle reached Salt Lake City he found 
it to be the largest in population and most influential 
of the towns in this territory. Accordingly, he made it 
his center and home. He had been sent to care for 
migrating people, and he found the Mormons settled 
and building an empire. He settled among them and 
began a work of sympathetic, constructive friendship. 
This is the interesting basis for the Episcopal Church’s 
work in the inter-mountain West. Other church repre- 
sentatives soon followed, but they had been sent to 
fight Mormonism. In that fighting they built animosi- 
ties and hatreds, but Bishop Tuttle built for friendship 
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and sympathy, laying the foundations for growth in in. 
fluence and strength of numbers. Today Utah is on 
of the two states where the Episcopal Church is the 
strongest of all the Protestant groups in its membership 
and its leadership. 

The Salt Lake Mission, which had been formed by 
Mr. George Foote before the bishop arrived, met and 
held services in Independence Hall. In the autumn of 
1870 the people of Salt Lake wished to organize a par. 
ish. To this Bishop Tuttle said, “I could not reason. 
ably object, as they had always been self-supporting in 
the matter of the pastor’s salary. So on November 1), 
I issued notice convening the congregation for the 15th 
for the purpose of organization. On the latter day they 
met and constituted ‘St. Mark’s Parish’ by the election 
of two wardens and five vestrymen. The vestry met on 
the 18th and elected me as rector.” 

In accepting the first rectorship of St. Mark’s, Bishop 
Tuttle made three conditions which were accepted by 
the vestry: “That primarily I belong to the field, only 
secondarily can give attention to the parish; that not 
less than $2,000 a year of salary shall be paid to me, 
quarterly, the interest being chargeable at 1 per cemt 
per month on all remaining unpaid each quarter day; 
that an assistant clergyman be chosen by the vestry only 
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St. Mark’s Cathedral, Salt Lake City, faces south. On th 
east side is the Memorial Parish Hall. 
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on my nomination.” Not long after Bishop Tuttle had 
accepted the rectorship a vote of the vestry was placed 
on record that the building in course of erection should 
be called St. Mark’s Cathedral. Later, formal action 
by Convocation verified this original record. 

The Rev. R. M. Kirby was called as the assistant and 
for almost eleven years was known as the pastor. For 
the following four years the Rev. N. F. Putnam was 
given the same title. 

Mr. R. Upjohn, the elder, of New York City, was 
the architect and St. Mark’s Cathedral was one of the 
last church buildings designed by him. The corner- 
stone was laid by Bishop Tuttle July 30, 1870. On May 
21, 1871 services were changed from old Independence 
Hall, where they had been held for more than four 
years, to the crypt or basement of the new building. The 
congregation worshipped here till September 3, 1871 
when they entered the church proper. 

St. Mark’s Cathedral was consecrated by Bishop Tut- 
tle on Ascension Day, May 14, 1874. Before the bishop 
was translated to Missouri in 1886, the East Transept 
was added and an organ installed, nearly all the money 
for these improvements being given by the people of 
Salt Lake City. Bishop Tuttle wrote, “Mrs. Tuttle 
and Mrs. Hamilton, the organist, by diligent effort ex- 
tending over three years, raised the amount needed for 
the beautiful organ. Prayers and tears and hopes and 
fears and sacred memories, as well as altar and walls 
and gifts and memorials, were consecrated in that noble 
building in the mountains.” 

During these early years of St. Mark’s Cathedral Mr. 
Hussey was a tower of strength, and in the years of the 
expansion of the church, around 1900, he was ably as- 
sisted by George Y. Wallace, George M. Scott, and 
many others who gave themselves unhesitatingly to the 
work of raising the funds necessary for the extension of 
the building. It is interesting to notice that even while 
they were working hard raising the necessary funds for 
this advance in building, the impression they left on 
people’s minds is that of a spiritual development. 

In 1900 the West Transept, the organ loft, and the 
choir and chancel were added, thus, with the exception of 
a tower and belfry at the east front of the building, 
completing the very churchly and artistic plans of the 
architect. This work was carried through under the 
leadership of the Rt. Rev. Abiel Leonard, Bishop of 
Utah 1888-1903, and James B. Eddie, then Dean of 
St. Mark’s, 


The Rev. Mr. Foote and the Rev. Mr. Haskins, who 


The High Altar, St. Mark’s Cathedral. 


had preceded their Bishop to Utah, found that schools 
were one of the greatest needs and at once they set 
about starting “that most efficient instrumentality” in 
doing good “missionary work.” St. Mark’s Grammar 
School for boys and girls was opened in an old bowling 
alley on Main Street two days before Bishop Tuttle 
arrived in Salt Lake City in July, 1867. It soon out- 
grew its quarters and was moved to two old stores on 
Main Street, then to Independence Hall, and finally to 
its own building, erected at the cost of $22,000, on East 
First South Street. Soon after the basement of St. 
Mark’s Cathedral was completed in 1871, St. Mark’s 
School for girls was started. This day school was 
housed in the Sunday school room of the Cathedral till 
it was merged into Rowland Hall School for Girls, tak- 
ing boarding as well as day pupils, in 1881. In this 
way, through St. Mark’s Cathedral, Bishop Tuttle 


(Continued on page 32) 





The Ancient Cathedral of Lund 


By HOLGER LUNDBERGH 


N THE university city of Lund, in southernmost 

Sweden, lies the oldest archiepiscopal church in 

Scandinavia, a stately, vaulted, Roman basilica 
which last year celebrated the 800th anniversary of its 
inauguration. 


The most important and interesting relic of the an- 
cient cathedral is the fourteenth century timepiece, or 
Horologium Mirabile Lundense —“The Wonderful 
Clock of Lund”—which has attracted millions of visi- 
tors from all over the world. Scientists and antiquarians 
regard the ancient clock as one of the most intricate and 


best preserved in existence, and in some ways even a 
having no counterpart anywhere. Not only does the 
tall and delicately executed piece tell the time of the 
day, but it also indicates the day, the week, month, and 
quarter of the year, as well as the position of the sun, 
the moon, and the stars. 


The clock was constructed during the latter part of 
1380 and it is therefore almost 570 years old. In the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the mechanism te 


fused to function. Thanks, however, to the efforts of a 
Swedish architect, Theodor Wahlin, and a Danish clock 


American Swedish News Exchange, M6 


The Cathedral of Lund in the southernmost Swedish province of Skane is more than 800 years old. 
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maker, Mogens Madsen, a resident of Lund, the historic 
timepiece was thoroughly restored in 1923. It has a 
most involved and cleverly designed machinery. When 
it strikes at twelve o’clock noon, bells intone an ancient, 
tuneful hymn, and diminutive figures, beautifully sculp- 
tured and painted with rare skill and artistry, become 
visible. They depict the Three Wise Men, knights in 
armor, princesses, trumpeters, etc., and they move in 
slow and stately procession across the front of the clock, 
paying homage to a small statue of the Virgin with the 


Christ Child. 

The honor of laying the foundation stone of the 
Cathedral of Lund seems to be divided between two 
men: One is King Canute the Pious, who reigned be- 
tween 1(80 and 1086, and the other is Bishop Asker, 
who served as Archbishop of Lund between 1089 and 
1137. Excavations bear out the theory that the walls 
of the church, made from grey sandstone from the 
nearby community of Hor, are built in two layers, one 
older than the other, of which the older forms a shell 
that envelops the more recent structure. A part of the 
temple which is known as “Canute the Pious Church” 
was originally Luilt to support a roof of timber or 
wooden planks, whereas the rest of the structure was 
meant for carrying a stone roof. 

The monumental crypt below the floor of the church 
itself and the three main altars were dedicated in the 
years 1123, 1126, and 1131 and the main altar was first 
used at a service in 1145. Not long thereafter the ma- 
jestic temple stood ready. 

One of the most interesting features of the cathedral 
is in the crypt, where, embracing one of the sturdy pil- 
lars, is a primitive sculptured relief of a man whose 
origin is unknown. The legend, however, tells that he 
is the mythical giant, Finn, who with his own hands 
built the mighty edifice for the holy Saint Laurentius. 
As a reward for his work, Finn was promised the sun, 
the moon, or the eyes of the Saint, if the latter had not 
teea able to guess the giant’s name by the time the 
cathedral was finished. By chance, however, Laurentius 
one day overheard a woman singing to her three children 
that their father, Finn, would soon return home with the 
eyes of the Saint as a gift. Later, when the giant heard 


limself called by name by Laurentius, he became so 
enraged that he rushed down into the crypt, took hold 
of a massive pillar, and tried mightily to shake the 
structure to pieces. But the power of faith of the saint- 
ly man was stronger than the blind fury of the heathen, 
and Finn, frustrated in his profane attempt to wreck 


The fourteenth century astronomical clock in the Cathedral at 
Lund. With its multitude of sculptured figures and a complete 
calendarium showing the movement of the heavenly bodies, it 
gives an interesting insight into the scientific notions of 
medieval astronomers. The clock strikes daily at noon. 


the noble house of God, was turned into stone. On a 
nearby pillar is another sculpture, depicting a woman 
with a baby in her arms. These are said to be Finn’s 
wife and child, who suffered the same fate as the giant 


himself. 


(Continued on page 37) 





The Flowér Mart 


RIGHT sunshine, and a high wind which tossed 

new spring bonnets and multi-colored balloons 

about with nonchalant abandon, marked the 
opening of the 1947 Flower Mart. The Pilgrim Steps 
were gay and fragrant with booths displaying cut flow- 
ers, shining fresh vegetables, seedlings, decorated and 
planted window boxes, boutonnieres, potted plants, and 
many gardeners’ accessories, when, at 11 o'clock, Mrs. 
Harry Truman arrived to cut the ribbon at the top of 
the Steps and thus officially open the Mart. An esti- 
mated 2,000 persons watched this ceremony and crowded 
down the Steps as the ribbon parted. 


Harris and Ewing 


Signalling the official opening of the 1947 Flower Mart, the 
ribbon stretched across the top of the Pilgrim Steps parts, cut 
by Mrs. Harry S. Truman. At the left is Mrs. Thomas A. 
Stone, chairman of the Mart. Bishop and Mrs. Dun are at 
the right. Directly behind Mrs. Truman, in the forefront of 
the crowd waiting to be admitted to the Mart, are Dean Suter 
and Mrs. Albert H. Lucas, president of All Hallows’ Guild, 
which sponsors the Mart in behalf of the upkeep of the 
Bishop's Garden. 
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Mrs. Truman visited every booth and stall at the Mart, stop 

ping frequently to admire the displays and receive samples of 

the many colorful floral wares. At the vegetable and fruit 

booth she shook hands with Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, a member 

of the sponsoring committee, of which Mrs. ohn W. Suter 
(center) was chairman. 


Mrs. Truman, accompanied by Mrs. Thomas A. 
Stone, chairman of the Mart, Bishop Dun and Mrs. 
Dun, and Dean Suter, then toured the Steps and the 
grounds below, where refreshment booths, the popular 
animal booth, complete with a pony for riding, and the 
magician’s show were set up. 

No prize was offered for the most attractive booth 
this year, which saved several persons a most difficult 
task, as it would have been impossible to select one as 
more outstanding than the others. Sales were brisk, 
and among the busiest vendors were the very young 
flower girls who offered their nosegays from gaily: 
decorated trays which needed constant refilling. 

The wind, which seemed to add to the general joyous 
ness of the early hours of the Mart, turned unfriendly 
about mid-afternoon and produced a series of short 
scuds which eventually became a half-hour rainstorm. 
At this point many of the visitors ran for cover. Some 
went home. The latter left too soon, however, for three- 
quarters of an hour later the Mart was in full swing 
again. Schools were out and the Steps were crowded 
by children and young people. 
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May 21. A little more than 
$3,000, the largest amount 
ever realized by a Mart, was 
cleared. 

Mrs. Albert H. Lucas was 
re-elected president of the 
guild and other officers, 
unanimously elected upon 
presentation of the slate by 
Mrs. Henry H. Leonard, 
are: first vice president, Mrs. 
J. Forester Davison; second 
vice president, Mrs. J. Clar- 
ence Aspinwall; recording 
secretary, Mrs. Walter 
Boyd; treasurer, Miss Elisa- 
beth Houghton; and assis- 
tant secretary, Miss Anne 
Carter Greene. Mrs. L. Cor- 
rin Strong, garden commit- 
tee chairman, presented a 
full report of the work done 
in the garden, and outlined 


some of the committee’s fu- 
The Fairfax Garden Club booth offered attractively planted and decorated window boxes. ture plans for it. 


The spirit behind all the 
hard work of preparation 
done by All Hallows Guild 
and the members of the 
cooperating garden clubs re- 
fused to be dampened by the 
shower and the 1947 Mart 
ended on the high note with 
which it had begun—a suc- 
cessful venture in making 
friends for the Cathedral, 
fun for everyone present, 
and a substantial financial 
contribution towards the up- 
<eep of the Bishop’s Garden. 
A report on the financial 
success of the Flower Mart 
was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Guild, held Jerk Wilson Photos 
on the Bishop’s House lawn, A gaily-awninged white flower cart was used to display the plants sold by the Trowel Club. 
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Wild Flowers of the Holy Land 


By MINNIE LOUISE RAUL 


LOWERS and plants not only cover Palestine 
f with fresh, bright verdure, they color the words 
of Jesus and the prophets all through the Bible 
with poetry and beauty in expressing and picturing 
spiritual truths. It has been said, “The most important 
thing in life is to understand Jesus of Nazareth, so 
whatever casts light on His character and life is of 
great importance.” 
Here, I present lines and prints of a few of the wild 
flowers of the Holy Laxd. 


* * * 


From the Garden of Eden to Palestine came the 
anemones, lupines, lilies, and all the beauties that cover 
the hills and plants of the Holy Land, where the heat 
of the desert is tempered by the winds from the snow- 
capped mountains of Lebanon. This land of the pa- 
triarchs, the nomad shepherds, David, Solomon, and the 
prophets who walked and talked with God, echoes with 
sacred history, as its ancient ruins attest. This narrow 
country, not more than 100 miles wide and 150 miles 
long, that lies between the desert and the sea, is re- 
splendent with flowers and shrubs, delicious fruits, “the 
olive, the fig and the vine,” fragrant trees, cedars, frank- 
incense, and myrrh, blossoming herbs, cumin, dill, and 
mint. There, too, the waving grains: barley, millet, and 
wheat; hills carpeted with bright flowers and green val- 
leys, bordered with the papyrus reed and rushes. All 
these made a beautiful setting for the greatest story on 
earth. 

In Bethlehem Jesus was born, laid in a manger of 
sweet hay, grass, and flowers cut and dried in the sun, 
when the shepherds and the wise men came bringing 
gifts. Here He roamed as a boy. He saw the mustard 
grow tall and the lilies bloom in more splendor than 
the array of kings. He preached the Sermon on the 
Mount, with wild flowers blowing at His feet, here 
where the tares grow among the wheat and the golden 
mustards drop their tiny seeds. Tere in the spring, 
when the rains come, hidden seeds and shriveled bulbs 


burst into flower, carpeting the earth with a wealth of 
blooms so numerous it is impossible to identify them all 
A new specie can be found, almost at every step, over 
the rocky hillsides, in the cornfields, along the streams, 


From all the flowers of the field Christ chose the gai!y-colored 

anemone, also called the Lily of Palestine, to illustrate th 

parable of faith and the uselessness of material anxieties 
(Matthew 6 :28-29) 
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among the lotus flowers, the papyrus reeds and rushes. 


At this time of year the landscape of Palestine, with 
its panorama of mass color, is magnificent. It is said 
any flower that grows anywhere on earth will thrive 
there. A remarkably large number has been listed by 
botanists in scientific books on the flora of the Holy 
Land. One authority states that among 6,000 species 
identified, 400 are peculiar to Paiestine. Jesus often 
chose the Jordan plain, studded with myriads of wild 
flowers, where camel and sheep graze, walking the wind- 
ing paths from Nazareth to Jericho or Jerusalem to 
Capernaum, rather than the mountain pass. 


Probably no flower is more loved or revered than the 
poppy-anemone so often called the “Lily of Palestine.” 
From all the flowers of the field, Jesus chose this one 
to draw the lesson of implicit faith and the uselessness 
of worldly anxieties, one of the most beautiful illustra- 
tions in the Bible.* It matters not really which flower 
He meant, but botanists agree that it is the gaily- 
colored anemone, for they outnumber the other beau- 
ties, blooming luxuriantly and lavishly, crowding the 
valleys, climbing the hilltops, adorning the highways 
with their gorgeous hues, bending gracefully among 
their fresh fern-like foliage. 


Perhaps the next best loved flower of the Holy Land 
is the little Star of Bethlehem, whose bright face of six 
white pointed petals and golden centers gleams like stars 
in the fragrant grasses. Blooming in umbels of three or 
more among long green leaves striped with white and 
growing from bulbous roots, they close and disappear 
with the sun. This blossom shines from great patches 
of gay anemones, Palestinian tulips, crowfoot, crimson 
adonis, and the golden vetches. 


The crinkled-leaf tulip with its bright, finely red- 
pointed petals and long twisted leaves grows a foot or 
more high along the rough stony paths of the hills and 
plains. The scarlet tapering petals have a fringe tip and 
a blackish spot at the base, surrounded Ly a yellow 
margin which adds much kteauty to this handsome 
flower of the field. In this land of flowers the mus- 
tard grows tall, and linnets and finches settle on the 
tending stalks, devouring the seed of which they are so 
fond, while racemes of the pretty flower loom and tiny 
seeds form and ripen, as the golden petals fade and fall. 
{n another of the Master’s famous parables. He selected 
this plant with its tiniest of all seeds to tzach a lesson 
of faith and truth. How often as He stood on the shores 


*St. Matthew 6:28-29, 


TSt. Luke 17:6 and St. Matthew 17:20. 


Cyclamen. The blooms range from white to pale lavender, 
deep red, and purple. The flower is common in the hill fields 


above Gethsemane and around Jerusalem. 


of Galilee, He illustrated His talks with the flowers 
and plants around Him. 

Among the many herbs mentioned in the Bible are 
mint, lavender, rue, horehound, thyme, hyssop, and rose- 
mary, to mention only a few. None is so exquisite and 
dainty as the creamy anise flower. The seeds are valu- 
able, and used because of their aromatic and medicinal 
qualities. This plant, growing about a foot or more 
high, with its fern or parsley-like leaves, adds a fragrant 
charm to the wild flowers massed over the fields. 

The beautiful cyclamen is another exotic plant with 
fragrant flowers. It Llooms among the mallows, hibis- 
cus, mandrakes, and passion flowers high in the heights 
above Gethsemane, in the mountains and hills about 
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Jerusalem. It is one of the first flowers to bloom in 
the spring in colors from pure white to soft lavenders, 
pink, red, and purple. The blossoms turn down on the 
fleshy stalk among soft-veined leaves. 

Several parables mention wheat. Growing wild in 
the Holy Land, the neatly fashioned head and graceful 
stalk of the wheat nod among the darnel, the tares, 
and the thistle. 


been the chief grain for food since earliest times. 


It is also cultivated in Palestine and has 
Its 
gleaning, threshing, and reaping are mentioned many 
times in the Bible, for Palestine produced wheat of very 
fine quality, “many eared and heavily bearded.” Its 
blooming goes by scarcely noticed, but the ripened grain 
waving in the wind is like a sea of gold. Here the 
sword lily and other wildings creep in and add a bit of 
color to the fields of green and gold. In the story St. 
Matthew tells in the thirteenth chapter, the 24th to the 
26th verses, in part he says, “When the wheat was 
sprung up, then appeared the tares also.” The tares are 
poisonous and look so like the wheat that they cannot 
be detected until the wheat is ripe and gathered. 

It is said that when they brought Him to Golgotha, 
the earth darkened and the flowers of the earth trembled 
and stood still. According to the legend the lovely 
arum, so like the Jack-in-the-pulpit, that bloomed at 
the foot of the cross, caught the mysterious drops of 
agony which turned the spathe and spadix inside the 
cup a blackish purple that has never blown away. This 
is one of the handsomest flowers of the Holy Land, es- 
pecially when the tiny flowers on the spadix ripen into a 
head of bright red berries. 

Together with the crinkled-leaf tulips, the long-leaf 
iris, and the Palestinian lily on the stony hillside, grow 


many brambles, briars, and burrs that trail over the 


crumbling walls of fallen temples and empires. Among 
these is the thorny burnet, thought to be one of the 
Christ thorns, of which the crown of thorns was made. 


Its lacey leaves and crimson berries are lovely, too, 
among the long cruel spines. 

Another wild flower that adds to the beauty of the 
field with its pink, blue, and lavender blossoms is the 
dainty flax. It is a well-known plant from whose fibres 
of the yellowish stem linen is woven. It is the earliest 
plant known to have been cultivated for spinning. In 
ancient times the spinning was done by women of high 
birth and was worth its weight in gold. From the linen 
of the humble flax was made the grave cloth of Jesus. 
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Stars of Bethlehem. The snow white petals open with the sun 
to reveal deep golden centers, and close again at evening. 


Thus, the fibre of the flax was put to a use that renders 
it forever sacred among all wild flowers. 


2k ok ok *K ok 


In preparing the etchings and making color prints of 
the flowers of the Holy Land, it seemed I walked with | 
the Master among the flowers He loved over the hills of 
Galilee, where the shepherds piped to their flocks and 
the camels, laden with spices and myrrh, came up the 
valley. 

The landscape of Palestine has changed little since 
Jesus’ day. The olives still ripen under the grey green 
leaves. The grapes turn purple on the vine. The lilies, 
red, yellow, and purple, with the other brilliant flowers, 
still bloom in the fragrant grass. 





Walter B. Clarkson Hetires 


FTER nearly seven years of faithful and devoted 
service to the Washington Cathedral, Mr. Wal- 
ter B. Clarkson has retired as business manager. 

A native of Fauquier County, Virginia, Mr. Clark- 
son attended William and Mary College and shortly 
before the turn of the century entered the telephone 
business where his ability, energy, and keen mind, backed 
by an unusual capacity for clear and impressive state- 
ment, soon won for him well deserved recognition. Ris- 
ing through successive posts of increasing responsibility, 
he became vice president of The Chesapeake and Po- 
tomac Telephone Company, which position he held at 
the time of his retirement in 1940. 

To the work and problems of the Cathedral he 
brought the wisdom and understanding of his long and 
distinguished business career. Under his leadership and 
direction the business affairs of the Cathedral and its 
several institutions were reorganized and unified and an 
efficient administration established. But it is not only in 
recognition of his capacity as an able administrator and 
executive that we pay tribute to Walter Clarkson. His 
personal characteristics of unselfishness and loyalty, his 
high character and unfailing courtesy and consideration, 
as well as his friendly and sympathetic nature, are out- 
standing among the qualities that have won for him the 
esteem and affection of his associates. Into his new re- 
tirement he carries the good wishes and kind thoughts 
of his many friends of the Cathedral organizations and 
their sincere hope that his future years will be filled 
with the happiness and contentment he has so richly 
earned. 

As an expression of its appreciation of the services 
which he has rendered the Washington Cathedral, at a 
meeting held on March 21, 1947 the Cathedral Chapter 
adopted the following resolution: 

“The Cathedral Chapter expresses to Walter B. 
Clarkson upon his retirement as the Cathedral’s Busi- 
ness Manager, its deep appreciation for the notable 
services rendered by him to the Cathedral’s life and 
work, 

“Mr. Clarkson came to the Cathedral in the spring 
of 1940, and has held his office for seven years. These 
were times of great changes in the administrative life 


of the Cathedral, during which Mr. Clarkson served un- 
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Walter B. Clarkson, retired business manager. 


der three Deans and two Bishops. In his sunlit office 
he was always accessible to members of the Cathedral 
staff, ready to share generously his wide business ex- 
perience and his rich human understanding. Under his 
leadership, the financial offices of the Cathedral’s sev- 
eral institutions, formerly separate, were unified and 
subjected to intelligible order. Those who today inherit 
the fruits of his labors can scarcely realize the changes 
for good which his administrative gifts have wrought. 
The wisdom which he brought to the Cathedral out of 
his life as business executive was given freely to this 
work of his retiring years. 

“The Cathedral Chapter, accordingly, expresses its 
gratitude to Mr. Clarkson for his sacrifice and devotion 
and wishes for him the rewards which are due to faith- 
ful servants in the House of God.” 





Changes on the Hill 


NYONE who believes that Thelma King had really 
been with Washington Cathedral for more than 
twenty years is forced to suspect that she arrived 

on the Hill in swaddling clothes. Nonetheless, the rec- 
ords attest the fact, and her resignation early this year 
made both oldtimers and newcomers feel that they and 
the Cathedral had suffered a particularly irreparable 
kind of loss. 

Thelma first became associated with the Cathedral 
in 1924 when she joined the downtown offices set up 
for a local fund drive. In October she, along with some 
other members of that staff, moved “up to the Hill.” 
For some time thereafter Miss King did general clerical 
and secretarial work in the offices before becoming sec- 
retary to Mr. Harry Brown, director of the 1927-31 
nationwide building fund campaign. At the end of that 
period she was named secretary to Mr. Edwin N. Lewis, 
then executive secretary of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation and editor of THe CatHeprat Ace. Mr. 
Lew:s left the Cathedral in 1939, and early in 1940 Mr. 
Walter B. Clarkson was appointed business manager, 
naming Miss King as his secretary. Her resignation 
followed Mr. Clarkson’s and had been postponed at his 
request despite her personal desire for many months 
previous to be able to devote all her time to her home. 
Her marriage in 1941 to Mr. Rolston Lyon of Washing- 
ton did not interrupt her career at Mt. St. Alban, but 
following her husband’s return from military service 
she had been steadily looking forward to retiring. 

Such a brief and factual outline tel!s nothing of the 
real story of Thelma’s association with the Cathedral. 
It was she to whom most newcomers to the staff were 
turned over for iatroductio-s round the Hill, and it was 
she to whom everyon2 always went ia times of doubt or 
trcutle, triumph or special harpizess. 

In May the sta held a spring luncheon at the Col- 
lege of Preachers, at wcich various new members were 
introduced, and The'ma was presented with a small 
gold pin, inscribed with the dates of her years of service. 
With it went the best wishes of the entire staff for her 


happiness, and the hope that she will continue to visit 
the Hill and her many friends here. 


> * * * * 


The Close lost one of its most charming and distinc. 
tive personalities when Mrs. Brent S. Drane resigned 
her directorship of the Cottage Herb Garden in order 
to return with her husband to her old home in North 
Carolina. Hundreds of visitors to Mount Saint Alban 
cherish among their happiest memories the moments 
spent in the sweet-smelling little cottage where hospi- 
tality and friendliness were the response to every inquiry 
and the bonus with every purchase. 

A key to the atmosphere of the Herb Garden during 
the nine years Mrs. Drane was its guardian may be 
found in tke story of how she happened to become its 
director. 


Thelma King Lyon 
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For several years Mrs. Drane had been a volunteer 
Pilgrim Aide in the Cathedral, finding deep pleasure in 
learning the symbolism and meaning of its majestic 
design and beautiful detail. It was a constant challenge 
to her to make those whom she guided through the 
Cathedral feel its beauty and meaning as she felt it. 
The idea came to her, and grew upon her, that many 
of the visitors seemed lonely persons, needing a more 
personal ministry of kindly interest. Perhaps her sensi- 
tivity to such a feeling came from her experiences as a 
member of the Red Cross Grey Ladies staff at the old 
Naval Hospital. One morning she found a girl weep- 
ing in the Bishop’s Garden. Mrs. Drane offered her 
sympathy and help, and learned that the girl was re- 
covering from an illness and felt that her retreat to 
the quiet of the garden had greatly helped her recovery. 
This incident made Mrs. Drane take her thoughts to 
Dean Powell, who she found had long been consider- 
ing how the Cathedral’s limited staff might make its 
precincts more of a sanctuary for troubled souls seeking 
peace. The immediate result of their discussion was the 
erection of the little sign at the entrance of the Garden: 
“The Bishop’s Garden. The Bishop invites you to share 
its refreshment and help guard its hallowed beauty.” 


Shortly afterwards Dean Powell asked Mrs. Drane 
to take charge of the Herb Cottage and to try to make 
it felt first of all as a center of friendliness and kindli- 
ness. Her previous experience included the presidency of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary and the Woman’s Guild of her 
home parish, St. Martin’s in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and serving as president of the Board of Managers of 
Good Samaritan Hospital in Charlotte. 

The strong support of loyal friends, notably Miss 
Elisabeth Poe, long a friend of the Cathedral, and 
Thomas Clark, gardener, and the confidence of the 
Dean, were largely responsible for Mrs. Drane’s deci- 
sion to undertake the Cottage directorship. The former 
Cottage Committee of volunteer aides rallied to the new 
administration and little by little the group expanded. 
The many warm friendships formed among the aides 
are, Mrs. Drane feels, one of the most rewarding ex- 
periences of the past nine years. 

Mrs. Drane has real cause for satisfaction too, in the 
tealization that she has left the Cottage in capable and 
enthusiastic hands. Her successor, Mrs. Catherine Birney 
Strong, joned the Cottage’s volunteer staff shortly after 
Mrs. Drane took over, and has proven herself a loval 
and efficient worker. In addition to her duties as 
mother and homemaker, she is an active member of the 


D. A. R. and the Colonial Dames, and also served 


Benjamin W. Thoron, business manager. 


throughout the war years at the Red Cross blood donor 
center. The Cathedral staff has been happy to welcome 
Mrs. Strong as a permanent member of the Hill family, 
and assure her of their best wishes for continuing suc- 
cess in a position which has come to hold a uniquely 
important place on Mount Saint Alban. 


>K * 2K * 2K 


Mr. Benjamin W. Thoron, who came to the Cathe- 
dral on April 1 as business manager, has already made 
himself a vital part of our life on the Hill. No recent 
check has teen made on whether or not he has visited 
the sub-crypts or the balustraded walk along the roofs, 
but if he hasn’t, they are surely the only points on the 
Close he has missed. This eager interest, coupled w'th 
keen ability to evaluate a situation and offer constructive 
suggestions, augurs well for the continued and improv- 
ing efficiency of every department. 

Mr. Thoron came to Washington Cathedral after 
thirteen years with the Interior Department, where he 
held positions as director of the Division of Territories 
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and Island Possessions, secretary and managing director 
of the Virgin Islands Company, administrator of the 
Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration, and direc- 
tor of the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Corporation. 

Prepared at St. Paul’s School in Concord, Mr. Thoron 
was graduated from Harvard in 1919, and went abroad 
for a year in The Hague as a special assistant at the 
Legation. Returning to this country, he took a B.S. 
in civil engineering at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and was for three years with a Boston construc- 
tion firm. In 1925 he returned to Washington, his 
birthplace, and entered the banking and investment 
banking field. He is a director of the American Se- 
curity and Trust Company of Washington. 

Mrs. Thoron is the former Miss Violet Spencer of 
Washington. They have three children, Ann Astor, 
Christopher, and Samuel. 


Ser 5-9 oe 


Mr. Thoron brought with him another new member 
of the staff, his secretary, Mrs. Elsie M. Babcock. Mrs. 
Babcock, who had been with the Interior Department 
since 1939, was Mr. Thoron’s secretary for three years. 
Following her husband’s return from military service 
she had decided not to work, but was persuaded to 
change her mind, a happy decision not only for the new 
business manager, but for the entire staff. Prior to 
working in the Interior Department Mrs. Babcock was 
with the War Department and in 1937 spent several 
months in the Philippines with a trade commission. She 
was born in Canada, but has been in the United States 
for twenty-five years. 


ie pe Va a ee 


During the interval between Mr. Clarkson’s leaving 
and Mr. Thoron’s arrival, Mr. Charles A. Robinson, 
long-time friend and neighbor of the Cathedral, volun- 
teered his services as business manager. In this difficult 
position Mr. Robinson was unfailingly cooperative and 
helpful. Although everyone regretted the brevity of 
his stay on the Hill, all were delighted to hear that 
President Truman has appointed him to the new Land 
Redevelopment Agency of the District of Columbia, a 
post left vacant by Mr. George A. Garrett, new United 
States ambassador to Ireland. The best wishes of the 
Cathedral staff go with Mr. Robinson as he assumes 
his new duties. 


At its meeting on April 18 the Chapter passed the 


following resolution: 


RESOLVED: That the Chapter expresses its grati- 
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tude to Mr. Charles A. Robinson for his generous gift 
of time and effort in temporarily filling the position of 
Business Manager during February and March, 1947, 
Coming to this position voluntarily for a two month 
period, Mr. Robinson gave to the work the most careful 
attention, and commended himself to all the people on 
the Close by his courtesy, efficiency, and cheerful spirit, 


The Chapter speaks not only for itself, but for the 
working staff, in thanking Mr. Robinson and in wishing 
him Godspeed. We feel that in Mr. Robinson a neigh: 


bor has become a friend. 


*K * * *k * 


The Rev. James Henderson, honorary canon of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, rector and master at St. Albans 
School, is retiring from the school after nearly thirty 
years of service. At the annual banquet of the Alumni 
Association Mr. Henderson and Mr. Stephen A. Hurl. 
but, Cathedral librarian and for twenty-six years a mem- 
ber of St. Albans faculty, were guests of honor and re. 
cipients of gifts presented in the name of all alumni. 
The April issue of The St. Albans News devotes several 
columns of space to reviewing the contributions thes 
two men have made to the school, and expressing the 
feeling of students and graduates upon the news of their 
retirement. We are happy to know that although 
Canon Henderson and Mr. Hurlbut are relinquishing 
their more strenuous school duties, they will continue 
their associations with the Cathedral. 

Excerpts from The News reports: 


“Nearly thirty years ago William Howell Church, 
second headmaster of St. Albans School, as a reward 
for sound stewardship, was offered a raise in salary. 
Instead, Mr. Church chose to add a master to his fac- 
ulty. That new master, a tower of strength to the 
school in its formative years, was the Reverend James 
Henderson, school rector from 1918-1929, coach of 
three major sports, great teacher, and life-long friend 


to hundreds of St. Albans boys. 


“Jim Henderson came to St. Albans from mission 
ary field work in the great northwest. The man who 
came was indeed an impressive figure. THe stood sit 
feet one and weighed 225 lbs. His great energy and 
warm-hearted affection for his fellow men, his clean 
Christian living, and his straight thinking have for al: 
most thirty years molded St. Albans graduates by the 
very fact of their simple reality. 


“During a 15-year period of coaching Jim Henderson 
produced splendid competitive teams in football and 
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baseball, playing on even terms with the best that the 
city had to offer. In basketball, despite the lack of a 
playable court, his teams asked no quarter and often 
downed formidable opposition. 

“In the classroom James Henderson has taught math- 
ematics and Sacred Studies during the whole span of 
his service “It is safe to say that, with the pos- 
sible exception of its great headmasters, no one has done 
more to make St. Albans one of the nation’s ranking 
schools. James Henderson has known deep satisfac- 
tion in the worth of his accomplishments in building 
strength into growing boys. As he leaves St. Albans, 
somewhere there should be written a magna cum laude 
for all who follow to read. His has indeed been a life 
of service to his fellow men and in our hearts is engraved 
thankfulness that he thirty years ago devoted his life 
to the building of his strength into our School.” 


“Mr. Hurlbut, a specialist in classical languages, 
holding the B.A. and M.A. degrees from the University 
of Wisconsin, has taught Greek and Latin in the Up- 
per School. He has also taught German, which he 
knows well, with advanced studies at the Universities of 
Munich and Jena before World War I. Greek was 
given up as subject years ago, and during the past 
two years, when Mr. Hurlbut assumed duties at the 
Cathedral Library, he has confined his teaching to Ger- 
man, which he likes as a living language. 

“A natural teacher, Mr. Hurlbut knows how to make 
any study interesting and lively.... Mr. Hurlbut has 
distinguished himself as a scholar and as a creative 
artist in the field of liturgy, hymnology, and sacred lit- 
erature, and perhaps for these reasons particularly he 
has been an excellent teacher as well. . . . 


“In parting we like to remember that the ringing of 
the chimes in the tower of the Little Sanctuary was un- 
der the good care of Mr. Hurlbut, who prepared the 


tunes and instructed the ringers. Familiar tunes wi!l 
continue to ring not only over Mount St. Alban but in 
the hearts of many Albanians, and they will always look 
back with gratitude and best wishes to Mr. Hurlbut, 
his teaching, his humor, his press, and his books. Domi- 


nus tecum.” 


2K * 2K K ok 


Miss Anna Hall Green came to the Cathedral offices 
in April to undertake a variety of tasks for which her 
Previous training and experience make her eminently 
suited. For some months no one person had been re- 
sponsible for the general files, and Miss Green is al- 


ready at home among the rows of cabinets containing all 
records of the Cathedral. In addition to this work she 
has been placed in charge of the Book of Commitments, 
and of indexing the minutes of meetings of the Chapter, 
Building Committee, Fine Arts Committee, and other 
standing executive bodies and their subsidiaries. Previ- 
ously, Miss Green worked in the Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, Carnegie Institute, and also 
in the Office of Technical Services at the Commerce 
Department. 


Miss Green, who is a graduate of Mount Vernon 
Seminary, is not a stranger to the Hill. Her sister, Miss 
Ruth Miller Green, is secretary to the principal of 
Beauvoir Elementary School and president of the Na- 
tional Cathedral School Alumnae Association. Every- 
one on the staff is happy to welcome another member 
of the family and is sure she will soon be as much at 
home as “the Beauvoir Miss Green,” in spite of the 
latter’s twenty-odd years’ head start. 


2k ** * *K *k 


The Curator’s Office has seen many changes in recent 
months. In October Mrs. Lucy Briscoe Knox, a mem- 
ber of the staff for twenty years, died. Funeral services 
were held at St. Alban’s Church and burial was beside 
her husband, Lieutenant Commander Forney M. Knox, 
at Annapolis. Mrs. Knox had made hundreds of friends 
among the persons throughout the country who visited 
the Curator’s Office, as well as among the members of 
the Cathedral staff. Memorial prayers were said for 
her at a staff service held on the day of her death. Her 
devotion to the Cathedral and her beautiful character 
will be long remembered. 

The following month Miss Susanne K. Laing resigned 
her position as assistant to the curator to be married 
to Mr. David E. Harris of Washington. Miss Laing’s 
enthusiasm and cordiality made her particularly success- 
ful in meeting the demands of her work, and in her two 
years at the Cathedral hers was a vital contribution to 
the work of the office. A graduate of Marshall Teachers 
College, Miss Laing was both principal and teacher at 
the Beckley, West Virginia, public school. She con- 
tinued her studies while in Washington and received 
her A.B. degree from George Washington University 
this spring. 

At about this time Mrs. Carlotta Barnes was trans- 
ferred from the Christmas Card Department to the 
Curator’s Office, where she carried on through the busy 

(Continued on page 36) 





Heconstruction at Exeter Cathedral 


By tHE Very Reverenp S. C. CARPENTER,:D.D., Dean of Exeter 


MIRACLE of artistry is being performed at Ex- away, the medieval bits were gathered, unerringly iden. 
eter Cathedral. But over and above the archi- _ tified, and laid with their fellows to await their resurrec. 
tectural work of rebuilding St. James’ Chapel tion. One could have said with Ezekiel: “Can thes 
and the south quire aisle, which is going forward, and bones live?” But in the end, “they came together, bone 
the choristers’ school, not yet begun, there has been an- to his bone.” They were all stored in chests, and » 
other problem. scarce was timber at the time that it was not easy to 
The interior of the quire, after the raid in May, 1942, procure enough wood to make the chests. 
was “as when one breaketh and heweth wood upon the Exeter Cathedral was hit on April 24/25 and My 
earth.” Mr. Herbert Read, artist, designer, and crafts- 3/4, 1942. On the first night a high explosive fell on 
man, who is responsible for some of the best of the the north side of the Close: the Choristers’ School and 
modern work in the cathedral, and his staff are han- the adjoining Abbot’s Lodge, the residence of the head 
dling an immense number of fragments of medieval master, were totally destroyed. There was also sever 
oak, estimated at about twelve thousand, and gradually damage to the canons’ houses. On May 3/4 a heay 
fitting them back into their places. After the raid, Mr. bomb fell on the Chapel of St. James in the South Quire 
Read, who has known the 
building all his life, spent 
week after week in the quire, 
searching among the heaps 
of rubbish and finding and 
recognizing thousands of 
pieces, some large and some 
tiny. 
Most were wood, but 
there were, among other 
stone fragments, three pieces 
of the fingers of the effigy of 
a Norman bishop, and five 
pieces of a crusader’s sword, 
which he found in widely 
separated parts. Let the 
reader picture to himself the 
complexity of the task pre- 
sented by a heap of frag- 
ments: chair legs, leaves of 
hymn books, the stuffing of 
kneelers — and medieval 
carved oak. The bits of 


twentieth-century chair legs The Choir of Exeter Cathedral, looking toward’ the High Altar. The stalls and reredos at 
and the like were thrown modern, but the Bishop's Throne is early fourteenth century work. 
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Aisle. The chapel and the Muniment Room above it 
were destroyed, and three bays of the aisle were carried 
away, with two flying buttresses. (See illustration.) Th> 
rear portion of the Bishop’s Palace was badly damaged. 
The canons’ houses suffered further damage. Fire which 
started in the ruins of the Abbot’s Lodge spread to the 
Bishop’s House next door and the roof began to burn. 
The fires spread far, causing much damage. The organ 
blowing apparatus in the small crypt -elow the chapel 
was completely ruined. Examination of the organ showed 
that the mechanism had been so badly hurt it had to be 
taken down. It was extracted from its case bit by bit 
and stored in the Chapter House. 

The first thing to be repaired was the seventeenth 
century organ case. The organ was restored by Messrs. 
Harrison and Harrison. Then came a small screen at 
the entrance of St. Andrew’s Chapel on the north side 
of the quire. This had been broken by blast into about 
a thousand piecrs, some of which had been blown 
through the w:ncow and were picked up on the green 
outside. A feature of this screen is its beautiful angel- 
cresting which still retains some of its original gold and 
other color. Its date is early fifteenth century. It has 
been restored, every part precisely as it was, with a few 
new pieces inserted where absolutely necessary. Restora- 
tion, made possible by a kinsman, was done in memory 
of Lord Mamhead of Exeter, a member of Parliament 
for Exeter from 1918-1929, and from 1929-1931. 

Then came some modern work, the Gilbert Szott 
quire-stall canopies. They were badly broken, -ut are 
now perfectly whole again. The ancient misericords 
beneath them, including Bishop Brewer’s famous ele- 
phant with the legs and feet of an ox, which had been 
taken down and stored, were found to have be2n at- 
tacked in their temporary cellar home by worms. The 
teason appears to be that at some past time glue had 
been mistakenly used in attaching them to their frames. 
The incipient damage has been dealt with by the use of 
a powerful insecticide, and the seats are now in good 
order. 

The gigantic task of recreating the two main screens, 
which are between the north and south quire aisles and 
the choir itself, north and south, has’ just begun. They 
are of the same period as the St. Andrew’s screen, and 
of exceptionally good workmanship, the details of the 
carving being very fine, even for that good period. They 
ate each of three bays, the central bay being the double 
doors, and they are sixteen feet wide and thirteen feet 


high. 


British Combine 


In May, 1942, a bomb fell on the Chapel of St. James’, Exeter 

Cathedral, destroying the chapel and the muniment room 

above and carrying away three bays of the nave and two 
flying buttresses. 


Many hundreds of pieces have already been laid in 
position, and thousands mor>, classified but not yet as- 
sembled, are waiting on takles or floors till their exact 
place has Leen ascerta‘ned. It is no wonder that the 
King remarked on his visit to the Cathedral in 1942, 
“The biggest jig-saw puzzle the world has ever seen.” 
Every piece is being fastened ty wooden pegs, so that 
the whole restored fabric will be solid oak, with no nails, 
screws, or glue in it, and it will last at least as long 
again as it had lasted in 1942. 


In reply to a question. “How can you tell which 
pieces are north and which are south?” Mr. Read re- 
plied that there are slight differences in design, and that 
the north screen was four inches shorter than the south. 

One singular thing is that the screen outside the 
Chapel of St. James, on the south side, where the bomb 
fell, has completely perished. Mr. Read has no ex- 
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Building Fund Campaign 
Enters Upon New Phase 


In his talk at the National Cathedral Association 
dinner in the Sulgrave Club Canon Merritt F. Williams, 
associate chairman, summarized the procedures and 
progress of the Building Fund Campaign. Much of the 
information he then gave the state and area N.C.A. 
chairmen is contained in his monthly report to the 
Cathedral Chapter in May. The following account is 
based upon the latter report. 

The campaign is now in its 110th week. To date we 
have raised 16.20 per cent of our goal of $5,000,000— 
total of $810,099.73. We currently received $600 for 
the week ending May 10 and $1,428 for the six days 
ending May 16. There have been made a total number 
of 2,200 gifts. Our percenatge of total cost to the 
amount raised now stands at 20.63. With the drastic 
downward revision in the budget and the probability of 
a gain in the amount of money coming in this month, 
it is expected that this percentage will reflect an in- 
creasingly favorable figure. 

We have at present a small active campaign going 
forward in Boston. There are 112 workers—all women, 
who are now engaged in soliciting gifts from approxi- 
mately 500 select and preferred prospective givers. It is 
too early to indicate what degree of success these women 
will have this spring. Their enthusiasm and determina- 
tion are admirable. 

In the Roll of Honor, we have distributed 143,591 
enrollment forms; and to date we have received 2,661 
forms. These forms are now being received at the rate 
of approximately 300 a week—a rate which has in- 
creased markedly in the last two weeks. Gifts which 
have been made in connection with the Roll of Honor 
enrollments amount to $6,613.75. 

I am convinced that the campaign organization must 
be more thoroughly knit into our general Cathedral or- 
ganization and must be considered a permanent part of 
our life and activity here on the Hill. For the past 
year and a half we have run it as an extra-curricula 
After a year and a half’s experience I am 
cenvinced that this is not sound policy. So far as what 
we may term the business life of the Cathedral is con- 
cerned, it logically falls into two categories—getting 
the money and spending it. These two processes need to 
be brought into greater administrative unity. We seem to 


enterprise. 


have gone through two phases in the life of the Cathe. 
dral. First, a phase in which every emphasis was placed 
on getting the money, with too little care being given to 
the problems of its expenditure. Whatever unwisdom 
characterized the business life of the Cathedral seemed 
to be characteristic of spending rather than of getting 
funds. Subsequent to 1932 the process seems to have been 
reversed. Exceeding care has been taken in the expen. 
diture of funds and too little thought given to the rais 
ing of the funds. With these two phases in mind it 
seems to me that we are now in position to bring both 
processes into administrative unity. Mr. Thoron and] 
have already discussed the matter briefly and I believe 
find ourselves in complete agreement, so far as we have 
explored the matter. 

Looking further afield, it seems to me that our imme 
diate objectives must be to: 


(a) Secure a few large gifts for the Cathedral 


(b) Secure the genuine interest of a few key persons 
in strategic areas who will be willing to act as 
friends of the Cathedral and who will from time 
to time assist us in securing substantial gifts 

(c) Tell and re-tell the story of the Cathedral and 
its opportunity by every possible means 

(d) Endeavor to link up the Cathedral with the pro 
gram of publicity which is being undertaken by 
the National Council. 


Our contract with the John Price Jones Corporation 
terminated as of May 3. The Executive Committee of 
the campaign agreed that it might be desirable to retain 
some connection with the John Price Jones Corporation. 
Mr. George Wharton Pepper, campaign chairman, was 
requested to explore that matter with Mr. Jones. Asa 
result of his conversation with Mr. Jones, Mr. Pepper 
reported that Mr. Jones suggested an annual fee of 
$5,000 for which his firm stood prepared to scrutinize 
the efforts we make and to offer from time to time theit 
counsel and advice; to receive from the campaign office 
regular reports of the work done and progress made, 
and to make suggestions on the basis of such reports: 
to be available for counsel on the part of the officials of 
the Cathedral at such times as they may wish to consult 
members of the firm. 
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Summer Brings New Heauty to barden 


S the summer issue of THe CaTHeprat AcE finds 
the enjoyment of many varieties of garden all 
over the country at its peak, it seems an auspi- 

cious moment to give news of the Bishop’s Garden on 
this Cathedral hillside, where there is great activity, fol- 
lowing the years of war restrictions. 

So that the garden may welcome more friends wish- 
ing to rest and enjoy its quiet beauty, two new benches 
have been tucked away in unobtrusive corners. One 
rather charming wooden one is under the branches of 
the Cedar of Lebanon, framed on each end by Andro- 
meda. It is a pleasant spot from which to enjoy the 
restful green of a bank of Pachasandra and Azaleas. 
Further on, the undulating shapes of old box enclose the 
roses and lead to the Wayside Cross brought here long 
ago from France. 

The roses, set in beds edged with stone copings cut 
by George Washington’s slaves from his Aquia Creek 
quarry, have been pruned, reset, and augmented this 
year. The lovely old sun-dial near the pear tree has had 
its base raised to the original level. Here are roses chosen 
to resist the hot Washington summers, and so give their 
fragrance and charm to the countless visitors who visit 
the garden daily. All summer the garden is open from 
9 am. to 6 p.m. and in the winter the hours are from 
9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

The second small bench is of stone, set into the bank 
by a little pool, from which the beauty of the perennial 
border can be enjoyed with the changing seasons. Here, 
because the lily seems so much a part of a cathedral gar- 
den, it has been planned to have some varieties bloom- 
ing throughout the spring, summer, and fall. Here 
too will be found the perennials in their gay colors, pas- 
tel shades near the pool changing to the deeper and 
brighter tones in the middle, returning to the pale shades 
at the far end. 

An especially charming spot this spring was the 
twelfth century capital, now a bird-bath. Here the 
heads of groups of narcissi just reached the top, with 
bleeding heart carrying the eye back to a kneeling medi- 


eval lady, another one of the stone bas-reliefs set in 
the wall. 


In the garden are many opportunities for those who 
would like to remember friends in a living way. Plants 
may be donated through the garden committee, whose 
records include the list of flowers, their donors, and 
their garden placement. Through the years many gifts 
of historical interest have been made and these bring to 
mind thoughts of the early days of our own country 
and of the Middle Ages. But each small flower blooms 
for some loved one, thus making it an added pleasure 
to wander through the box-bordered paths, realizing how 
many persons have shared in producing this simple 
beauty and old world atmosphere. 

Truly the Bishop’s Garden is a place where “they 
shall enter in peace, that enter in at these gates.” 

Chairman of the Garden Committee, Mrs. L. Corrin Strong, 
2712 32nd Street, N. W. 


Treasurer of All Hallows Guild, Miss Elisabeth Houghton, 
3061 Whitehaven Street, N. W. 





A New Zealand stamp, issued following the recent 
war, pictures one of nature’s finest contributions to 
religious architecture. The altar is in St. James’ Angli- 
can Church, Waiho Gorge. Behind it a plate glass win- 
dow allows the congregation a full view of the Franz 
Josef Glacier, forming one of the most unique and beau- 
tiful reredoses in the world. The church was built about 
seventy years ago, and is annually visited by the many 
tourists who make the trip up the bush-covered moun- 
tains to see the glacier. 





CHashington 
Cathedral 
Chronicles 


Children’s Day at Cathed-al 
The Close of Washington Cathedral, surely one of 


the most beautiful in the world, was visited on May 17 
by more than 1,000 children from parishes throughout 
the Diocese of Washington who came to bring their 
Lenten Mite Box offerings. On the same afternoon 
the Girls’ School held its annual field day and crowned 
Isabelle Taggart of Burlington, Vermont, as queen of 
the May, and the Boys’ School won its final baseball 
game of the season. The total effect on a visitor to 
Mount St. Alban must have been one of coming sud- 
denly upon a joyous youth fiesta. From all reports 
each of the occasions was a great success, with no busi- 
ness for the alerted First Aiders, and a warm spring 
sunshine which enhanced the bright green beauty of the 
Close and the towering grandeur of the Cathedral. 

The Sunday School children arrived by bus and pri- 
vate cars to be divided into supervised play groups for 
the morning. Box lunches were opened and eaten in 
the amphitheatre, and, in turn, the groups were con- 
ducted through the Cathedral. 

The Presentation Service was held at 2:30 p.m. in 
the great choir, with Bishop Dun preaching and choirs 
from forty church schools taking part. The officiating 
clergyman was the Rev. John P. Coleman, chairman of 
the Children’s Division of the Depzrtment of Christian 
Education, which arranged both th> recreation program 
and the service. 


Leo Sowerby Manuscripts 


Leo Sowerby, outstanding American composer of 
church music, has given all of his manuscripts of sacred 
compositions to Washington Cathedral Library. The 
manuscripts were placed in a special showcase and ex- 
hitised in the North Transept in connection with the 
presentation on Palm Sunday afternoon of Dr. Sow- 
erby’s cantata, “Forsaken of Man.” 


Dr. Sowerby, winner of the Prix de Rome in 1921, 
has, since returning to this country in 1924, taught at 
the American Conservatory in Chicago, where he is 
also organist and choirmaster at St. James’ Episcopal 
Church. His summers are spent as a member of the 
faculty of the Evergreen Co:rference of Church Music 
Last year his setting of St. Francis’ “Canticle of th: 
Sun” was awarded the Pulitzer Prize in Music and the 
manuscript for this oratorio is among his gifts to the 


Cathedral Library. 


Memorial Service for Greek King 


A memorial service for King George of Greece was 
held in the great choir of Washington Cathedral on 
April 8. The Most Reverend Archbishop Athenagoras, 
head of the Greek Archdiocese of North and South 
America, officiated, assisted by the Rev. Thomas Daniels 
of the Church of St. Constantine and St. Helen, and 
the Rev. Germanus Psallidakis of the Church of St. 
Sophia in Washington. Representatives of the United 
States government, the diplomatic corps, and the Greek | 
colony attended the service. 


Episcopal Unity Commission Meets’ 


The Commission on Approaches to Unity of the 
Episcopal Church met at the College of Preachers on 
April 10 and 11, electing Bishop R. E. L. Strider a 
chairman and the Very Rev. A. C. Zabriskie as secretaty. 

The Commission spent some time studying the resolu- 
tions passed by the last General Convention in ordet 
to make sure of its instructions. It felt that its chief 
directive was to prepare “a statement of faith and ordet 
in harmony with the Lambeth Quadrilateral upon which 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the U. S. A. is pte 
pared to enter into intercommunion and to proceed to 
ward organic federation with the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A. or with any other interested Christian 
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bodies.” This statement is to be submitted to the Lam- 
beth Conference for its judgment and subsequently to 
the next General Convention. A committee was ap- 
pointed to prepare a preliminary draft of this statement 
with the aid of recognized scholars of the Church. 

Another committee was created to formulate the 
questions on which the counsel of the Lambeth Con- 
ference is desired. 

The next meeting of the Commission will take place 
October 28 to 30, 1947, at the College of Preachers. 
The first day, or as much thereof as necessary, will be 
devoted to public hearings on what should be included 
in the statement of faith and order to be presented to 
Lambeth, on the issues on which the advice of Lam- 
beth is sought, and on practical steps which might for- 
ward intercommunion and organic federation. 

The Commission will welcome at the public hearing 
any groups or individuals who care to make statements. 
Those who wish to speak are asked to notify the Secre- 
tary of the Commission on or before October 1, 1947. 
The Secretary is Dean A. C. Zabriskie, Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 

The Church press will be represented at the public 
hearing. Also, after the adjournment of future sessions 
of the Commission, the chairman will hold a press con- 
ference. 


Memorial Gift to Library 


On behalf of the District of Columbia Division of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. Livingston 
Vann, Jr., past president, has presented to Washington 
Cathedral an autographed two-volume set of “Virginia 
—The Old Dominion” by Matthew Page Andrews in 
honor of its president, Mrs. -John William Johnson. 
This gift constitutes a valuable addition to the Cathe- 
dral Library. 


Summer Conferences 


The Evergreen Conference in Colorado, holding its 
School of Church Music July 27 to August 16, will 
have several Washington Cathedral representatives. 
Mr. Paul Callaway, organist and choirmaster, will teach 
an advanced course in the problems of service playing, 
repertory, and choir in churches of large resources, and 


will also conduct evening singing periods with a view 
towards acquainting his students with rarely-sung, fine 
religious music. Dr. Leonard Ellinwood of the Library 
of Congress, a member of the Cathedral choir, is also on 
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the School of Music faculty. He will give a course 
covering William Byrd and Tudor church music and 
Elizabethan motets and service music in the history of 
English church music. 

On the special faculty for clergymen attending the 
school is the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel, Cathedral canon 
and warden of the College of Preachers, who will lecture 
on “The Gospel in Our Changing World.” Mrs. Wedel, 
who is vice president of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Diocese of Washington, a member of the executive 
board of the United Council of Church Women, and 
chairman of the Committee on Christian Social Rela- 
tions of that group, will go to Evergreen to address the 
annual all-day meeting of the Woman’s Auxiliary of 
the Diocese of Colorado on July 14. 

Canon Wedel will also serve on the faculty of the 
Clergy-Adult Conference in Nortk Carolina this sum- 
mer, delivering six lectures on “Preaching the Gospel 
in a Pagan World.” This meeting is scheduled for 
June 16-20. The following week, June 22-27, he will 
be at the Sweet Briar Conference in Virginia, where he 
and Bishop Dun will alternate in presenting a lecture 
series on “The Fundamentals of Christian Faith and 
Practice.” 


Dean Suter’s Summer 


Dean Suter’s report of his plans for the summer may 
tempt some persons to break the Tenth Commandment. 
However, we assume that risk and publish them here- 
with: 


At the top of a hill, the second highest point of land 
on Cape Ann in Massachusetts, for the past dozen 
years we have been gradually turning an abandoned 
sheep pasture into the setting for a “Hodgson House.” 
This required much cutting-down of trees and shrubs, 
mov:ng of granite boulders, grading, a spot of garden- 
ing, and the everlasting battle against the encroachment 
of neighboring trees upon one’s view of the ocean 
(Ipswich Bay). Any time left over is spent partly in 
non-religious reading, occasional visits to friends in and 
near Manchester, and (until lately) tennis. At the foot 
of the hill and the head of a cove stands a small white 
village church; and there, of a Sunday morning at 
eight, Episcopalians and their guests or neighbors gather 
for the Holy Communion, celebrated by various Epis- 
copal clergymen in turn. The whole summer program 
sounds relaxed and simple and full of leisure when you 
speak of it; but in reality there never seems to be time 
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enough in any one year to do all the things that cry out 
to be done. 


B Minor Mass Presented 


An audience which filled the main floor of the Cathe- 
dral to capacity heard the Cathedral Choral Society un- 
der the direction of Paul Callaway present Johann 
Sebastian Bach’s great masterpiece, the Mass in B Mi- 
nor, on the evening of May 28. This was the first time 
that the Mass had been performed in its entirety in 
Washington and no more fitting place could have been 
found than the Cathedral, to which the scope and 
strength and beauty of this music has frequently been 
likened by music critics. 

Four soloists, a chamber orchestra, musicians of the 
Society of Ancient Instruments, and organ supported 
the beautifully balanced chorus. Under Mr. Callaway’s 
baton the various elements fused into a tremendous and 
moving whole which, in many opinions, climaxed his 
career and at the same time gave Washington one of 
its outstanding musical experiences. 

The reverent enthusiasm of the audience found ex- 
pression in the newspaper music columns next morning. 
Mr. Paul Hume, The Washington Post critic, wrote in 
part: 

“Many of the technical secrets of the Mass lie in the 
tempos adopted in the varying moods. Here Mr. Cal- 
laway made the soundest choices, realizing fully those 
places where the text and music are most joyful, and 
where reflective; his pacing of the soprano and tenor 
duet, or the chorus “Cum sancto spirito, or the trium- 
phant moment of “Et ressurexit,’ was the touch of genius. 
But these were not exceptions, for it was a performance 
which grew from period to period in cumulative power 
and meaning because of the spirit behind the conducting. 
This is more than technique and stems from a musician- 
ship which is instinctive and of brilliant insight. Paul 
Callaway has been responsible for some of Washington’s 
finest music in the past, but nothing he has done here 
reached the mature heights of his mastery of music and 
musicians last night.” 


Soloists included: Lura Stover, soprano; Nell Tange- 
man, contralto; William Hess, tenor; Clifford Harvuot, 
bass; Richard W. Dirksen, organ; Maurice Ben Stad, 
harpsichord; Jan Tomasow, violin; Howard Mitchell, 
cello; Wallace Mann, flute; Lois Wann, oboe d’amore; 
Englebert Brenner, oboe d’amore; and Jacob Wishnow, 
horn. 


The primary purpose of THE CATHEDRAL 
Ace has always been to stimulate and 
maintain interest in the life of Washing- 
ton Cathedral by recording the varied 
roles played in modern life by cathedrals 
throughout the world. The National 
Cathedral Association is organized for the 
support of Washington Cathedral. With- 
out a vital ministry here, we cannot justify 
THE CATHEDRAL AGE. 


For some time the contribution-subscrip- 
tion rates for THE Ace have lagged behind 
the rising costs of publication—printing, 
paper, photographs, engraving. The re- 
sult has been that more and more of each 
individual’s gift has been needed to pub- 
lish the magazine, and less and less has 
been available for the support of the work 
and worship of the Cathedral. It is for 
these reasons that the minimum member- 
ship contribution has been raised from 
$2 to $3 annually. 


The assurance that the thousands of AcE 
readers throughout the world are first, be- 
lievers in the destiny of Washington 
Cathedral and second, subscribers to a 
magazine, makes it easier to appeal for 


their continued support. 


MEMBERSHIPS 
(Effective July 1, 1947) 
Active $3 to $9 
Contributing 10 to 99 
Sustaining 100 to 999 
Life 1000 or more 





A Long, Unending Line of White 


HE National Cathedral School graduated its 
Tank class in the Great Choir of the Cathe- 
dral of St. Peter and St. Paul on June 3, 1947. 
The long procession, led by the student who won the 
signal honor of being crucifer, entered the Cathedral 
from the Women’s Porch. First came the student body, 
two by two, in simple white frocks and white mor- 
tar boards, then the Senior Class in the greater dignity of 
white academic gowns and white mortar boards, followed 
by the alumnae in white gowns and purple mortar 
boards and the faculty in black caps and gowns. 
Inside the Cathedral the Bishop of Washington, the 
Dean and Canons of the Cathedral joined the proces- 
sion and moved into the Great Choir for the gradua- 
tion exercises. 
It is this procession which is dearest to the hearts of 
the alumnae. No matter what other joys we may find 
in reunion, we derive our deepest satisfaction from the 


We take pride in the 


Commencement Procession. 


beauty of the unbroken whiteness, in the orderliness 
of the quietly moving line. Bishop Harding, second 
Bishop of Washington, once referred to it as “the long, 


unending line of white.” 


Perhaps it is the unending quality that strikes the deep 
chord of response. It imparts a sense of belonging to 
something eternal—deeply-rooted in the past, reaching 
out to the future. It gives us a feeling of moving 


steadily forward on a tide that does not ebb. 


It is as if the bell* that rings in the school tower, 
actually sings out the words from the Book of Revela- 
tion inscribed upon it, “Let him that heareth say, 


Come!”+ 


Down the years, a long, unending line of 
youth responds. 
RutH MItter Green, 


Class of 1922. 


‘This bell is a memorial to Jessie Claire 
the National Cathedral School from 1913 


1928. 


McDonald, principal of 
until her death in August, 


‘Revelation 22, 17 


Hogation Prayer 


Give, O Lord, to all who till the ground the wisdom to understand thy laws, and to cooperate with thy wise ordering 


of the world. Give to men of science the power to discover the secrets of nature. Give to our statesmen the will to make just 


laws. Give to farmers and laborers and industrialists the desire to work together in the spirit of justice and good will. 
And grant that the fruits of thy bountiful earth may not be hoarded by selfish men or squandered by foolish men, but that 


all who work may share abundantly in the harvest of thy soil, according to thy will as revealed to us in Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 


From Prayers for the Christian Year. Used at the Rogation Service held on May 14 in the Bishop's Garden. 
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St. Marks Cathedral 


(Continued from page 11) 


laid the -eginning of the present great Rowland Hall 
S:hool for Girls. In the middle thirties one of the out- 
standing leaders of the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter Day Saints told me, “Rowland Hall has done more 
to establish and build up the position of womanhood in 
Utah than any other institution.” Thus was fulfilled 
the hope which motivated the first Bishop of Utah when 
he approved of starting schools as “the efficient method 
for missionary work” and said, “the plastic minds and 
wills of the young we could hope to win to better views 
and mold in nobler ways.” 


Though day school teaching was moved from the 
cathedral to other quarters, St. Mark’s did not in the 
least lose its position of leadership in work for youth. 
When the Boy Scout movement began, Troop No. 51 
was organized at St. Mark’s and from that time has 
held the reputation of being one of the outstanding 
Scout troops in America. Today, under the leadership 
of the Very Rev. R. Dunham Taylor, Dean of St. 
Mark’s, an active Church School, the Cathedral Guild 


of Acolytes, and other valued activities for young peo- 
ple are making our Church realized in the community; 
and the Canterbury Club is successfully organizing the 
college youth of the University of Utah, St. Mark’s 
Hospital S-hool of Nursing, and Westminster College. 


On Sunday, March 31, 1935 an over-heated furnace 
under the organ loft set fire to the cathedral. When 
it was discovered, about 6 o'clock in the morning, the 
whole chancel was in flames. Through the efficient work 
of the Sa't Lake Fire Department, and a considerable 
number of the cathedral men, most of the memorials 
were saved, but the choir, sanctuary, and organ were 
entirely destroyed. On the previous day the Cathedral 
Guild had made the final payment on the new fireproof 
roof, which was really so fireproof that it kept the 
flames from breaking through and so built up the in- 
tensity of the heat in the tuilding that the lead setting 
of the memorial windows far at the rear of the Cathe- 
dral tegan to run and every window had to be rebuilt. 
Services that day were held in the ruins of the church 
and then for the next ten months carried on in the old 
Masonic Temp'e, the next building west of the cathe- 
dral. Short servi-es were held regularly amid the ruins, 
however, and today the cathedral holds the record of 
being the oldest building in Utah where there have been 


continuous services for religious worship. No record 
were destroyed in this fire and today the cathedral has 
a complete file of services and other cathedral events 
from 1867 to the present. 

Out of this fire, phoenix-like, has risen the present 
St. Mark’s Cathedral. We were fortunate in collecting 
nearly $45,000 in insurance, which made possible imme. 
diate rebuilding. The fire brought grief to everyone in 
Salt Lake City. One of our Mormon brethren told m 
that it was the greatest loss that had happened in the 
history of the city, as through all the years St. Mark's 
had stood for the spiritual life of the city and had in 
spired the people to ever-better thinking and living. 

Under the direction of the Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moul- 
ton, Bishop of Utah, 1920-1946, and at this time acting 
dean of the cathedral, the beauty and purity of the 
original plan were restored insofar as possible, and in 
many ways were further developed. Along with the re. 
building came the building of our beautiful parish house, 
Spalding Memorial Hall. 

This memorial to the Rt. Rev. Franklin Spencer 
Spalding, third Bishop of Utah, has been a great help 
in building, through the organizational and social life 
of the parish, the cathedral’s spiritual influence ever 
more fully into the life of the city. 

St. Mark’s Cathedral as a spiritual force is working 
a steady influence for good in the community. There 
have been many who have given their loving devotion 
through the cathedral to the community. Among thes 
especially should be noted the constant and loving cat: 
given to the growth of the spiritual fabric by J. Walco 
Another, a 
man who has served the national Church as a delegate 
to many general conventions from Utah, and one of 
the oldest communicants, is Chauncy P. Overfield, who 
through the years has worked to strengthen the life of 
the missionary districts of the West. 


Thompson, now senior warden emeritus. 


At present the senior warden of St. Mark’s Cathe 
dral is the Honorable William M. McCrea, Chancellor 
of the Missionary District of Utah, who recalls with 
singular pride his carly days in the St. Mark’s School 
for Boys, and whe through the years has borne witness 
to the Faith. The junior warden, F. Harold Pyke, ont 
of the civic leaders of Salt Lake, carries on the rich her 
tage of his family in his devotion to the cathedral. 

In 1946, under the direction of Dean Taylor, who 
came from St. Mark’s, San Antonio, Texas, (another 
great church that had as its architect the elder R. Up 
john and which is not unlike the cathedral in design) 
the cathedral offices, sacristy, and altar guild rooms 
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were entirely rebuilt. The convenience and beauty of 
this last improvement have made this part of the cathe- 
dral one of the finest in the land, and have carried the 
rest and spiritual feeling that is within the Sanctuary 
even into the outer courts. 

On October 22, 1922, Bishop Tuttle returned to his 
beloved cathedral and in his sermon said: 

“O Walls and Roof, Arches and Towers of this sacred 
fabric! If the elements respect you — thunderbolts 
and tornadoes—and the fire does not consume, ye shall 
outlive the little ones who are brought in their innocent 
childhood for Holy Baptism. Ye shall hear the ‘I do’ 
over and over again of those who come to get the Spe- 
cial help of God, the Holy Ghost, the strengthener, in 
Confirmation for their spiritual fight in life. Ye shall 
help to make holy the hearts of those kneeling at your 
Altar to receive the blessed life-giving pledge of a 
Saviour’s dying love. Ye shall be almost heard to sing 
with joy in the happiness of the two who come to be 
made one till death do them part; and to whom your 
roof gives glad protection quite equally with their own 
future roof-tree. And your brave help shall not be 
wanting as you echo once and again the comforting 
word: ‘I am the resurrection and the life’ in the sad 


days when one and another of us is borne slowly and 
silently through your center aisle in and out to our last- 
ing peace. Stand stout and strong in your blessed living 
witness for the victory of the spiritual over the subjec- 
tive material. And in the days when the towers fall 
and the sacred house is emptied and earth itself is ended 
and there needs no temple more for that the King in 
His beauty has come and He is Temple and the Light 
and the Truth thereof, may you bear witness for us 
humble mortals that we did try in our walk on earth 
with heart and voice to join you in the prayers for help 
and the grateful praises to God the Father, God the 
Son, and to God the Holy Ghost, which while you stood, 
evermore resounded through your consecrated courts.” 
I should say in closing that the spirit of the mission- 
aries, from Bishop Tuttle and his staff down, through- 
out the life of the cathedral, seems ever present. Pres- 
ent to such an extent that a non-Episcopal visitor some 
little time ago remarked, “I do not know what it is, but 
I feel a presence here that makes me desire to pray.” 
In January of this year a new bishop was enthroned 
in a festive service in the historic old cathedral and the 
Rt. Rev. Stephen C. Clark, Jr., D.D., sixth Bishop of 
Utah, began his work of strengthening a noble heritage. 
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Church Embroidery 


(Continued from page 9) 


MepIAEVAL EUROPEAN EMBROIDERY 


At the same time as this magnificent English work 
was being done, fine ecclesiastical embroidery was also 
made on the continent. The Gothic work of France and 
Flanders was in many ways similar to that of England. 
Italy and Spain produced many fine pieces; in the Ger- 
manic states, too, the output must have been consider- 
able, for many examples still survived in spite of the 
ravages of moth, mould, and warfare, almost equally 
destructive in their effects on textiles. 


The quantity of gold thread used increased as time 
went on, though silk and often wool threads were, of 
course, greatly used. In Eastern Europe particularly 
heavy gold work was done, the faces sometimes padded 
beneath the embroidery, giving the effect of carved 
relief work. Zodiacal signs, pagan gods, and other 
primitive motifs mingled with Christian symbols and 
saintly representations. Miniatures and _ illuminated 
manuscripts were still used as sources of inspiration, as 
were also woodcuts, when printing became more widely 


used at the end of the period. 


It is most surprsing that, in spite of continual warfare 
and the turbulent political life of mediaeval times, so 
many pieces of delicate work have remained. A glance 
at any history book leaves us with the impression that 
the entire European continent was one large battlefield; 
yet if we think of the magnificent legacy of the Middle 
Ages in all branches of artistic life it cannot have been 
so, and there must have been many quiet places where 
lovely things were planned and made. And this despite 
the exhausting effect of the Hundred Years War be- 
tween England and France in the fourteenth century, 
and the perpetual scrapping among the French, Span- 
iards, and Italians in the fifteenth. Indeed, the Church 
itself set no very fine example of either unity or purity, 
and the struggle for power between the Empire and 
Papacy throughout mediaeval times gave rise to many, 
to say the least of it, unfortunate incidents. Added to 
all these, various forms of plague and fever swept across 
the continent from time to time, a constantly recurring 
terror, often more dire in effect than warfare. 


It was, however, the Reformation which, finally put- 
ting an end to the unity of the Church, really terminated 
any further development in ecclesiastical textiles. With 
the rise of various forms of Puritanism came a wave 


of uncertainty. The Church did not know how to coup. 
ter this disloyalty to her teachings, and finally resorted 
to the desperate and quite useless weapons of repression 
and torture. From the time of the Reformation onward; 
all forms of ecclesiastical art decayed. All sense of 
firmness and unanimity of purpose vanished. Inter. 
necine strife followed in France, culminating in th 
massacre of St. Bartholomew in 1572. Spain lost the 
greater part of her Flemish possessions in the following 
period; the Thirty Years War exhausted Germany and 
the Rhine provinces between 1618 and 1648. Political 
nationalism, a centrifugal idea, had replaced the old 
theories of Church and Emperor as joint rulers of Chris 
tendom. 


The New World to the West and the old civilization 
to the East lured seafarers, traders, and adventurers 
overseas. Commerce and trade widened the horizons for 
all men of resource and enterprise. Education passed 
from religious to secular control, with the dissolution of 
the monasteries and nunneries and the total suppression 
of many religious orders. Where Protestantism had 
taken firm hold, as, for example, in Holland, parts of 
Switzerland and England, the necessity for Church em- 
broderies greatly lessened, and in countries such as 
France and Spain, where Roman Catholicism was 
adopted as the state religion, the vitality seemed to have 
gone out of ecclesiastical art. 


The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries brought no 
revival; the baroque style of architecture, although often 
charming for churches such as were built in Spain and 
the more Southern parts of Europe, somehow developed 
no outstanding connection with embroidery, as the 
Gothic style had done in the past. The French Revolv- 
tion, with its wide repercussions, had devastating results 
on the prestige of the Church, culminating with Napo- 
leon actually summoning the Pope to crown him em- 
peror. 


Only in England during the nineteenth century was 
there a slight revival of interest when the Anglican 
Church strove unsuccessfully to inject enthusiasm into 
Church ritual by reviving the use of many pre-Reforma- 
But this Oxford Movement, as it was 
called, stressed revival rather than any new development 
in the matter of ecclesiastical textiles. 

Today, while much good Church embroidery is being 
done, there is, sad to say, very little to be found that 
either new, interesting, or imaginative. Technically there 
is, so far as I am aware, nothing to be seen that caf 
compare. with the fine thirteenth and fourteenth centuty 
work. While this is regrettable, it cannot well be other- 
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wise in an age where man is not yet capable of under- 
standing the startling scientific developments about him; 
where faith alone is not enough; where by his works he 
shall be known. And what are they to be? 


OUTFITTERS TO THE CHURCH AND CLERGY 


CASSOCKS—CLERICAL SUITS—ROBES 
SURPLICES—STOLES—RABATS 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
COMMUNION VESSELS—ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 


C. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


T has long been the privilege of 

this 97-year-old institution to ren- 
der official and private assistance at 
the Washington Cathedral. 


A beautiful service through this firm 
may be obtained at a cost within the 
means of every family. 


JOSEPH GAWLER’S SONS, Inc. 
FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


Cremations 


Chapel 
1750-58 PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, N. W. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. National 5512 


EE ——————— 
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HERBS IN SUMMER 


nn salads gain new piquancy when tossed 
with an herb vinegar—or made with mayonnaise to 


which a teaspoonful of dried herbs has been added. 


Another late summer spot for herbs is the preserving 
kettle. Pickles, of course, but jams and marmalades 
too challenge the taste and ingenuity of the herb lover. 
The Cottage Herb Garden shelves have herb vinegars 
as well as dried herbs for flavoring salads, soups, meats, 


sauces, and stews. 


Books on how to grow and use herbs can be ordered 
from the Cottage book shelf. A booklet of special, 
tested recipes for cookies has been printed by the Cot- 
tage and is available at 25 cents a copy. Little jars of 


herb seeds may be ordered to go with the cooky booklet. 


A card of inquiry will bring information and prices on 
vinegars, dried herbs, and blends for the kitchen. Ad- 
dress The Cottage Herb Garden, Washington Cathe- 
dral, Washington 16, D. C. 


rd 


THE COTTAGE HERB 
GARDEN 
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Changes on the Hill 


(Continued from page 23) 


Christmas season and did an excellent job until a new 
assistant could be found. Her aptitude for the work has 
resulted in her remaining at the office, where she has 
been of inestimable help to Miss Georgiana Lightfoot, 
who came to the shcp in March. 

The new assistan: to the curator is a University of 
Maryland graduate and a real Washingtonian. In col- 
lege and in the years immediately following she was 
active in student religious work, serving on several di- 
For three years she 
was a junior social worker with the Montgomery County 
(Maryland) Welfare Board, and for the four years 
before coming to the Cathedral was with the State De- 
partment in the Division of Foreign Service Adminis- 
Miss Lightfoot’s introduction to the work of 
the Curator’s Office came at the busiest possible season, 
the spring weeks when school tours and other special 


ocesan church school committees. 


tration. 


ational Cathedral School 


RESIDENT AND Day ScnHoot For GIRLS 


LOCATED ON THE FIFTY-EIGHT ACRES OF THE CATHEDRAL CLOSE 


GRADE IV THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


groups crowd the Cathedral and Close with visitors. She 
seems to have survived the questioning and questing 
hordes very easily and has already become a familia 
Hill figure. 


* *K * 2K * 


Mrs. Betty H. Wright joined the Cathedral Staff the 
first of the year as secretary to Dr. Stockton, the execu. 
tive secretary of N. C. A. Although a native Wash. 
ingtonian, Mrs. Wright came from Ohio last fall when 
her husband became associated with the Navy Depart 
ment here. In Cincinnati she had been active in church 
work and was secretary of the church school as well as 
the Church Mission of Help parish representative for 
the Church of the Redeemer. 


When asked for data about herself Mrs. Wright re. 
plied that the most important factor in her life right 
now is homelessness. The many members of the staf 
who met her charming youngsters when they visited 
their parents this spring can readily understand why she 
is frantically house hunting for the chance to reunite 


her family. We all wish her good luck, quickly. 





Accredited College Preparatory School 
General Course with Emphasis on Music, Art and Dramatics 


Forty-Seventh Year 


MABEL B. TURNER, PRINCIFAL 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


WASHINGTON 16, D. 
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Lund Cathedral 


(Contniued from page 13) 


Fire ravaged part of the Cathedral in 1234, after 
which some of the vaults were rebuilt and the choir 
enlarged and here were later installed the richly sculp- 
tured choir stalls. Other interesting and valuable relics 
include three monumental bronze columns, crowned 
with statuettes, dating from the thirteenth century, a 
gigantic, seven-branched, bronze candelabra of the six- 
teenth century, and the main reredos, executed about 
1398. 

During the Middle Ages several new chapels and © — 

The crypt of Lund Cathedral, showing the famous sculptured 
— pillar depicting the legendary giant, “Jatten Finn.” 





ST. HILDA GUILD, Inc. buttresses were added to Lund Cathedral, and between 
CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS the years 1506-1527 the temple underwent thorough re- 
Py es pairs, led by Adam von Diirer, who also designed many 
a fine sculptures. Final repairs and reconstruction work 
Old Embroidery Transferred were undertaken during the period from 1860 to 1880. 
Saeeaaae The cathedral stands today a symbol, not only of faith, 


but of the enduring strength of the Swedish people. 


THREE REASONS WHY 
WASHINGTONIANS CHOOSE 
OUR BANK Monumental 


Routine and Specialized Banking and Trust Facilities p ; ’ 
Friendly, Experienced Service ro It J 
Company 


e. ~ , 
seven Convenient Offices 





American Security 


& TRUST COMPANY OD 
I5th St. and Penna. Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


32p STREET AND ELM AVENUE 


Member Bactimore, Mb. 
Federal Reserve System 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Exeter Cathedral 


(Continued from page 25) 


planation of this. He is prepared to affirm on oath that 
no recognizable portion was swept out as rubbish, be- 
cause every ounce of debris was carefully examined. 
Yet there is no trace of it. It might have been expected 
that oak would at worst make splinters, but this has 
apparently made dust. The screen will accordingly have 
to be created afresh. 


Here and there, of course, new pieces will be neces- 
sary in all the restored work. Either the pieces are lost 
or, if surviving, they are such thin splinters that they 
could not be pegged. In two places—quite deliberately 
—new pieces are to be made. There are two fragments 
from the south screen which were hurled across the 
quire, and driven into the stone of the north wall by 
the fury of the blast. Their ends are firmly embedded 
in the stone, and they will probably remain there as a 
record of what came to pass in 1942. 


One considerable task that still awaits the magician’s 
wand is the reconstruction of the fourteenth-century 
bishop’s throne, which is one of the finest things of its 
kind in Europe. It was taken down by Mr. Read, piece 
by piece—legend says not for the first time in its history 
—and stored in the cellars of Mamhead Park. The 
wood has been examined lately, and found to be in good 
condition, and it will return as soon as a technical difh- 
culty has been overcome. Subscribers to the appeal 
which the dean and chapter are issuing, who knew and 
loved Lord Mamhead, are being invited to earmark their 
gifts for this specific purpose. The appeal, which is 
for $300,000, is for restoration over and above what the 
War Damage Commission will supply, and for some 
new work. 


Finally, who are the heroes of this miracle? The di- 
recting and inspiring head is Mr. Read; and his assist- 
ants, who deserve to have their names recorded, are Mr. 
Victor Pile, Mr. John Palmer, and Mr. George Rich- 
ards. They are all genuine craftsmen, trained carvers 
who would not in any case be employed in building 
houses, men with a great love for what is old, with 
clever fingers, and a genius for divining the place where 


a bit of oak belongs and will just fit. 


CUNGEHS 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 

dral in the last thirty years and has 

had the privilege of serving the Na- 

tional Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 





Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE, AND TILE CO.,! 
117 D ST. N. W. WASHINGTON, D.C. Tele. NA. 741% 


2¢ 
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Adding 


DIGNIFIED BEAUTY 


to the growing custom of the 


VOTIVE 


LIGHT 


Illustrated is the Will & Baumer 
Sanctolamp No. 2 which is avail- 
able for churches only, as a me- 
morial or votive light. Write for 
Special Introductory Offer. 
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N.C.A. Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 4) 


Edward G. Campbell, and Mrs. Allen Harris of Johnson City, 
Tenn.; Mrs. G. Maurice Congdon and Mrs. Ashbel T. Wall 
of Providence, R. I.; Mrs. R. B. Chapman of Springfield, 
Mass.; Mrs. John H. C. Church of Great Barrington, Mass.; 
Mrs. Lyall Dean of Worcester, Mass.; Mrs. Frederick Gillett 
and Mrs. William Frederick Pearson of Washington, D. C.; 
Mrs. L. A. Vaughn of Akron, Ohio; Mrs. J. P. Williams of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Mrs. Sifford Pearre of Baltimore, Md. 


Headquarters for 
RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 
CHOIR GOWNS - VESTMENTS 
i, PULPIT ROBES - HANGINGS 
4 &S'sTOLES * EMBROIDERIES 
a 


> Communion Sets: Altar Ap- 
pointments - Altar Brass Goods 
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Dr. Irena Piotrowska, whose article on Polish cath 
drals was published in the Christmas, 1945, issue of 
Ace has recently published Art of Poland, a beautif 
printed book containing 160 illustrations of many form 
of Polish art: painting, sculpture, architecture, graphig 
arts, and folk arts. The book is published by the Philos 
sophical Library, New York City. : 

Dr. Piotrowska, who is a well known art historian ang 
critic, studied at the Union of Poznan, the Ecole di 
Louvre, and several Italian universities. She is the authae 
of numerous articles in her field. Art of Poland is a pag 
oramic presentation of a subject little known to m 
persons in this country and should be an invaluable 
dition to school and college art libraries, as well asd 
great interest to American artists and designers. 


a 
% 
‘a 


Minnie Louise Raul, author of Wild Flowers of t 
Holy Land, is a well known Washington artist whe 
particularly distinguished for her work in both blag 
and-white and color prints. She is the wife of df 
sculptor, Harry Lewis Raul. 


Vivian Ingham has made a life-long study of ecclesia 
tical embroideries and is now at work on a book ont 
subject, in addition to carrying on her duties as edi 
of “Stitchcraft,” an English publication. Her atti 
for THe Ace, published on page 7, was prepared i@ 
lowing her recent visit to the United States. 


The article, page 24, on The Reconstruction of E 
Cathedral, was originally published in “The Chu 
Times” in England, and is reprinted in THe AcE 
the editor’s permission. 








